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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Wirn the exception of Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli is the only one of 
our House of Commons notables who has yet complied with the 
time-honoured practice of addressing the general public, during the 
Parliamentary recess, in an “ aside” to a more or hen numerous as- 
sembly of his own constituents. Of Mr. Hume’s confidential whis- 
per, meant to be overheard, it boots not to say anything. Though 
not poctical, honest Joseph may say with the poet, “ My her, nath 
one unchanging theme.” Out of Parliament, Mr, Hume has one 
stereotyped speech for all occasions. He begins with showing how 
a penny may be saved here and another penny there, and com- 
plaining that Ministers and Parliament will not make the saving : 
these are his own ideas. He then concludes by declaring, that the 
country can only be saved by Parliamentary Reform : this is a les- 
son learned by rote, taught him by those whom men profanely 
termed “the Westminster Rump,” after his pounds, shillings, and 
pence prelections had earned him a name that made him worth 
catching. There is truth in what Mr. Hume says, but his incessant 
repetition of the same themes, in season and out of season, 
is as monotonous as the succession of tunes on a barrel-organ, and, 
like that instrument of sweet sounds, more likely to drive auditors 
away than attract them. With infinitely less singleness of pur- 
pose, and an infinitely less tangible aim, Mr. Disraeli has at least 
variety to recommend him. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech was clever, polished, and plausible; its 
only fault was that it related less to the position of public affairs 
than to the position of the lively Member for Buckinghamshire. 
Amid considerable diversity of topic, the orator kept one object 
relentlessly in view: he adroitly alluded to the lead taken on 
various great occasions by the politicians of Bucks; he reverted 
to what had been done in the struggle to maintain the Corn- 
laws; he pointed out the hopelessness of attempts to reverse 
the mation decision on that question; he tried to allure his 
hearers to join in a crusade against financial abuses; but the link 
which bound together all these varied topics was the Parliament- 
ary career of Benjamin Disraeli the Younger. They were introduced 
for the purpose of reminding his constituents of what he had done ; 
of insinuating that if he had been checkmated so had the whole of 
his party; of inciting them to follow him in pursuit of new 
game. It is transparent that Mr. Disraeli is painfully aware 
that in his last campaign he has lost rather than gained ground ; 
and that his very clever speech was merely a bulletin, in which a 
confession of defeat was made to appear as like as possible to the 
elaiming of a victory. 








In Ireland, the sectarian agitation, the result of the Durham 
Letter and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, has experienced at least a 
temporary lull. The patriots who figure at public meetings in the 
sister island are, for the moment, absorbed in discussions not less 
congenial: they are devising excuses for the non-repayment of ad- 
vances made out of the Imperial Treasury to the various Poor-law 
Unions. The most prevalent pretext is, that the money having 
been spent, and spent improvidently, is not forthcoming; and that 
it will be a great hardship upon those by and for whom it was 
spent, to have the debt exacted. As usual, Irish polities bear a 


painful resemblance to the domestic shifts of Sir Condy Rackrent, | 


and other cool, pleasant, brazen spendthrifts, immortalized by 
Miss Edgeworth and many of our dramatists. American repu- 
diation was phlegmatic, prosaically impudent; Irish repudiation 
is flavoured by a dash of saucy humour. 





“It moves notwithstanding,” said Galileo after he had been 
forced to recant the doctrine that the world turns round. So our 
social machine continues to move, although the statesmen to whom 
has been delegated the task of regulating and guiding its move- 
ment are scattered to all points of the compass, in search of repose 
or pleasure. 





Though the President of the Council is embowered in the shades 
of Bowood, the question of National Education is kept alive. The 
partisans of “ voluntary,” that is of desultory, makeshift educa- 
tion, have had their field-day this week, as those of the Manches- 
ter scheme No. II. had theirs a week or two back: and while the 
amateur promoters of education are thus ostensibly busy, the sub- 
ordinate agents of the Educational Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil hold on the noiseless tenour of their way, doing as much good 
as their limited sphere and means permit. 

The President of the Board of Trade is supposed to be wander- 

ing amid Andalusian bowers, or threading the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena in the footsteps of Don Quixote; and the Board has in- 
termitted its rigid surveillance of railways and electric telegraphs ; 
yet the trading agents of improved and accelerated communi- 
cation advance. Another attempt is in progress to complete the 
line of electric telegraph between Paris and London by a subma- 
rine wire. That English perseverance will in this, as in so many 
other enterprises, be ultimately crowned with success, there should 
be no doubt ; but perhaps the day of final achievement —_—. heme 
been accelerated had the ingenious invention * o th ae 
from abrasion, now exhibited at *h- ~ 4.1 pilose and oxoleined 
rom a ~~ = “ «wv Urystal Palace, and explained 
in last week's Spectato” ‘eon turned to account. 
_A scemim™«y successful experiment in steam-ploughing, follow- 
“ug close upon the recent trials of the American reaping-machine, 
opens an interesting field of speculation. While a new sect of eco- 
nomists, preaching up more minute subdivision of the soil and 
reverting from the plough to the spade, are exerting themselves 
to bring their theories into practice, the economists of the old school 
are seeking to improve upon the simple machinery of the plough, 
and dispense to a still greater extent than at present with the arms 
of men in the toils of agriculture. A change of one kind or other 
seems to be impending over the rural population: either their 
condition is to be still more closely assimilated to that of the ma- 
nufacturing districts, where mammoth capitals would be the sinews 
of thousands of proletaires as mere accessories to machinery, or 
the times are to be brought back which Goldsmith remembered, 
when, in England, “ every rood of ground maintained its man.” 





Hanover, after vainly endeavouring to place herself at the head 
of a “Steuerverein,” (tax-union,) in rivalry of the Prussian 
“ Zollverein,” (customs-union,) has merged into the latter. The 
treaty providing for the incorporation of Hanover into the Ger- 
manic Customs Union has been ratified. The Free Towns and 
Oldenburg must follow; and in a short time the whole of North 
Germany will form part of a league, which, professing Free-trade 
principles, — moderate Protection. The accession of Hano- 
ver to this league has been purchased, however, by pledges to re- 
duce still lower the protective duties exacted by the Zollverein : 
practically, therefore, the cause of Free-trade may be considered 
to have gained in Germany by the new treaty. The party with 
| Free-trade tendencies in the Zollverein has also gained an addi- 
| tional number of votes. But the political consequences of the 
| treaty are likely to be more important than the commercial. It is 
| another step in the process of gradually blending the German 
| states into one nation, which, whenever capable leaders arise in 
| Liberal or Protestant Germany, (the terms are synonymous,) will 
| strengthen their hands to accomplish what the leaders of 1848 
| have failed to do. 
| The preliminary negotiations of the treaty by which Hanover 
| has agreed to become a member of the Zollverein were so skil- 
fully concealed, that the announcement of its conclusion was the 
first intimation received at Vienna that it was in progress. The 
| news alloyed the triumph of reaction in Austria. Combined with 
| the slow progress of the new Austrian loan, it is a kind of minor 
| handwriting on the wall to disturb the festivities of the Abso- 
| lutists. 


| The press is probably subjected at this moment to more relentless 
| persecution in the French republic than even in the most despotic 
| state of Germany. M. Frangois Victor Hugo has been sentenced 
| to imprisonment and a fine for publishing a protest against the 
| eulogiums lavished in the Constitutionnel on the indiscriminate ar- 
rest of two hundred foreigners of all nations, on mere suspicion of 
their complicity in a plot. In the writings of most Continental 
politicians there is what Englishmen, blasé with political writing, 
deem to be an exaggerated tone; and this peculiarity a youth of 
twenty-three (M. Francois Hugo’s age) was little likely to escape. 
Making allowance, however, for its somewhat ambitious diction, 
his protest is sound in principle and unexceptionable in sentiment. 
But even had it been otherwise, can that country be considered 
free in which a little excess of language in political discussion is 
immediately visited by penal inflictions? In America such a 
thing could never have been thought of; nor in this country 











since the days ef Sir Vicary Gibbs. That it is otherwise in 
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brought forward from the profound consideration of a wise Cabinet of 
responsible statesmen, it was brought forward in the excitement of 
party feeling, and from the exigency of a fictitious necessity—that its 
only object was to curtail the influence of the land which it has injured, 
or to increase the power of some limited class or coterie—then, even at 
the risk of being called an Anti-Reformer, I pledge you my word that 
I will give it an unceasing and uncompromising opposition. They 
may carve the constituencies of this country as they like, but the 
greatest employers of labour [the agriculturists, according to a previous cal- 
culation in the speech] will make themselves felt. That is not an artificial 
state—that is not the social position which any political mancuvres can 
neutralize the influence of. I have confidence in the intelligence, in the 
spirit, in the power of the greatest employers of labour, if they only are 
united; and pa confidence, when we are threatened with these Reform 
Bills, in the genius and the fortunes of the county of Buckingham. Differ- 
ent places are celebrated for different things. One is famous for cheeses, 
another for calves, and a third for cotton; but Buckinghamshire has always 
been famous for politics. Why, it was in the bosom of the Chiltern 
Hills that the English constitution was invented. It was amid the stately 
fanes and triumphal arches of Stowe, dedicated to oratory and to public vir- 
tue, that the young ambition of Chatham meditated on that policy which 
converted an island into an empire. It was under the prophetic oaks of Bea- 


‘consfield that Burke poured forth those divine effusions which in perplexity 


and trouble have been the counsel of statesmen and the consolation of 
the nation. And let me remind you, when this isle is to be frightened 
from its propriety by the threat of a new Reform Bill, what happened in 
Buckinghamshire when the last Reform Bill was brought forward. Did we 
wince? Did we shrink like frighted deer from the scene. No; we sent up 
a Member from the County of Buckingham—not to oppose an increased fran- 
chise—not, on behalf of the community, to express any want of confidence 
in the people—but, on the contrary, by one motion, at once to increase the 
newly-enfranchised constituencies by more than one-cighth, and at once to 
invest with its privileges the most numerous class of the new constitueney— 
I will say, even in your presence, not in the least inferior in intelligence, in 
public virtue, and in private acts—the landed tenantry of England. You 
will act in the same way under the same circumstances. You have not for 
two centuries and a half influenced the political destiny of this great country, 
now to prove traitors and recreants to your high office; and I doubt not, 
whatever may be the changes that are invented or devised, that you will 
send men to the Senate of your country who will uphold the renown of the 
county of Buckingham.” 

The Liberal electors of Bradford have in public mecting resolved, by a 
large majority, to unite in the support of Mr. Robert Milligan as their 
candidate. The names of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Joseph Sturge were also 
put to the meeting, and met with approbation ; but a compact exists that 
the Whigs and the Radicals shall nominate alternately, and on this un- 
derstanding Mr. Milligan was preferred. It is understood, however, that 
he will vote generally with Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. Mr. W. G. 
Forster, whose name was mentioned last week as a probable candidate, 
was the seconder of Mr. Milligan; and it is said that the latter is sure of 
being returned. 


The Congregational Board of Education held at Manchester, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, a series of conferences for promoting the system of 
education by voluntary effort. The Reverend G. W. Conder, of Leeds, 
read a paper “ On Voluutary and Religious Education, its Principles and 
Prospecis.” In his opinion, the present noise about free education—or 
more properly, compulsory education—proceeds from a few very small 
sources : whence some of the agitators wish to go to Parliament ; whereas 
if the people really wish for it, the means of obtaining it are readily at 
hand. From conversation with the leaders of the National scheme, he 
knew that they are prepared to ask Parliament for the compulsory pro- 
vision. The Chairman, Mr. J. Sidebottom, regretted the compromise of 
Protestant Nonconformity which had been made in favour of the Govern- 
ment grants in Manchester ; he could not see where is the halting-place 
between the school-desk and the pulpit. A voluntary subscription of 
5650/. was announced towards purchasing Homerton College, as a train- 
ing-school for teachers. 

Mr. Alfred Clarke, a resident of Taunton, and for many years a stanch 
adherent of the Roman Catholic Church, has publicly renounced that 
communion, and been openly received into the fellowship of the Church 
of England. Atthe conclusion of the public service, the officiating clergy- 
man, Mr. Temple West, presented the convert with an “ elegantly-bound”’ 
Prayer-book. 

At the election of a Governor for Birmingham Borough Gaol, on Wed- 
nesday, the Magistrates chose Mr. R. A. Stephens, Chief Superintendent 
of Police, out of a list of forty candidates. Among the unsuccessful was 
Captain Maconochie, the late Governor: it seems that since his appoint- 
ment to the office he and the Magistrates often disagreed on the subject of 
the discipline to be pursued in the prison. 


The inquest arising out of the accident on the Buckinghamshire Railway ° 


at Bicester was concluded on Monday. Only two material points of testi- 
mony were added. Mr. Bruin, in opposition to Mr. Bruyeres’s theory that 
the “ siding”’ at Bicester is the main down-line, and that all down-trains 
ought to go into it whether they stop or not, stated that this view differs 
trom that of every official at the station; that no instructions were ever 
given to him that all down-trains should pass through the siding ; and that 
in fact the excursion-trains are too long for the platform in the siding. The 
other point concerned the lamp which the engine-driver and guard were 
positive they had seen, and which signalled “all right’’ to them, but which 
tive of the station-ofticers declared to have been wnlighted at the time, and 
until after the accident. It was proved that the sun or moon are reflected by 
the lamp towards evening, in a manner that might be mistaken for a burn- 
ing light. 

The Coroner's summing-up was given at great length, and the Jury deli- 
berated in private for an hour and a half. In the ease of the death of Eliza- 
beth Easley, they found, ‘That the deceased died from accidental causes ”’ ; 
but they appended the following special observations to the verdict. 

** The Jury consider that in closing their investigation as to the cause of the me- 
lancholy catastrophe which has been attended with such fatal results, they are called 
upon, as well in regard to the distressed feelings of the relatives of the deceased as 
ot those unfortunate sufferers who have survived the accident, and also in justice to 
the public at large, to record some special observations with reference to the events 
preceding the occurrence and attendant upon it, but further with reference to the 
future traffic of the Bucks Railway. 

“The Jury find, that the railway upon which the lamentable event occurred is a 
branch line from_the London and North-western Railway, diverging at Bletchley to 
Oxford through Bicester, and from Steeple Claydon to Oxford is a single line only. 

“The Jury find, that the train to which the accident occurred was not only an ex- 
cursion-train advertised by public notice for passengers to leave London on Satur- 
day and to return on the following Monday, but it also formed a return excursion- 
train for passengers who had left Oxford for London on the previous Monday, as 
well as for those who had left Oxford and Bicester on the previous ‘Tuesday. © 








“ The nn find, that the notices to the public of these excursion-trains were im- 
perfectly and vaguely drawn; for while the Company’s officers at Bicester construed 
them to mean that the Saturday’s excursion-train from London to Oxford was to call 
at Bicester, the officers at Bletchley construed them to mean that they should not 
stop at Bletchley but go through to Oxford ; and the Jury consider that both of those 
constructions might be fairly adopted without the imputation of any neglect of duty 
on their part as arising from such cause. 

“The Jury find, that the Company’s servants at Bicester were prepared for the 
train to ~~ there for the Bicester passengers to alight, but that the engineman in 
charge of the train acted upon the belief that he was to go through to Oxford with- 
out stopping at Bicester, and that such a mi tanding had a tendency to pro- 
duce fi in the arrang ts, and required more than ordinary vigilance to be 
paid to the points and signals; and the Jury consider that there was a want of ade- 
quate instruction to the guards from their superior officers as to the stoppages of the 
train to be consistent with the public safety. 

“The Jury find, that although there is much discrepancy in the evidence adduced 
before them as to the speed at which the train was travelling when it reached the 
junction-point at Bicester, yet the engineman admits that he was going at a greater 
speed than he would have done had he known that he was to stop at Bicester. It 
appears, therefore, that in the absence of a clear understanding among the officers as 
to stopping at Bicester or not, the only guides they had to direct them were the sig- 
nals provided by the Company with directions for their use. That in the present 
case the signalman had used the necessary signal and caution at the auxiliary signal- 
post, and of danger and stop at the points. That the engineman and guards had 
observed the caution-signal at the auxiliary post, and had slackened speed accord- 
ingly ; but that the driver and his guards were misled by some optical illusion as to 
the white light or ‘Go on’ signal at the principal signal-post at the station. 

“The Jury find, that the white light was not turned towards the approaching 
train; yet they see no reason to doubt that the engineman and guards were, from 
some unexplained cause misled, by the appearance of a real or reflected light, which 
they believed to have been the white light signal for ‘Go on’; and that, being de- 
luded by this supposed white light, they did not observe the danger-signal at the 
points until they had approached so near to them as to be unable to stop or to re- 
verse the engine. 

** The Jury find, that if the points had been fairly open for the train to pass down 
either the straight line or the siding, and had been in perfect condition at the time, 
it is more than probable that the train would have passed to the station. 

** The Jury find, that there was nothing observed by the pointsman at the time 
the train reached him to indicate any defect whatever in the points; but they find 
also, that after the train had passed the pointsman, and before any other train had 
gone over the points, it was discovered that the tie-rod, which is shown to have 
been partially broken before, and which connects the two point-rails, had been broken 
asunder near to the screw and nut, and that the heel-chair was also broken, and the 
point-rail attached to it bent. 

** The Jury find, that these injuries to the tie-rod, the chair, and point-rail, were 
occasioned at the momentary transit of the engine or tender over the points by com- 
ing in contact with the toe of the point-rail; but whether they were so occasioned 
by sand, gravel, or any other material, having prevented the points falling into their 
proper position, or whether by any indecision on the part of the pointsman as to 
which line of rail he was to send the train down by, or whether by any slip of the 
handle of the points-lever, or by any other cause, yet the Jury find that from some 
such cause the engine went over the points on to the straight line, while the rest of 
the train took the siding, and resulted in that awful loss of life, serious injury to per- 
sons, and great destruction of property, which is now so painfully deplored. 

** That, while the Jury find that there was not that measure of culpability in the 
conduct of any of the Company's servants as to warrant the finding of an adverse 
verdict against any of them, yet they feel that it is due to the public safety that some 
greater means of protection to life and property than now exists should be resorted 
to by the Company; and that, in the monopoly which railways have achieved in tra- 
velling, the lives of passengers should not be jeopardized at the shrine of interest and 
dividends. 

* The Jury find, that a single line of railway necessarily involves more danger to 
passengers than a double one, by reason of the trains having to pass over junction- 
points in the one case which would not be required in the other. They also find that 
trains are occasionally delayed at the stations to prevent collision with other trains ; 
and hence that the enginemen on duty are superinduced to travel at a greater speed 
than is consistent with safety on a single line of railway, in order to observe the 
times appointed for their arrival at stations. These and other matters of more minute 
detail impose upon the Company's servants a degree of watchfulness and care on a 
single line of railway almost superhuman ; while the pointsman, in the discharge of 
his duties, is liable, from a mere accidental slip or fall, or from a want of nerve, or 
that presence of mind which is so essential in cases of difficulty and danger, to be the 
innocent or accidental cause of destruction to life and property. 

“The Jury therefore earnestly urge upon the Directors of the Company, as they 
value human life and deplore the sacrifice of it, that they will cause a second line of 
rails to be laid down without delay, as a means of preventing the recurrence of such 
a dire calamity as that which has now formed the subject of their very anxious in- 
quiry and most painful deliberation.” 5 

On the suggestion of the Coroner, this sentence was added— 

“That until the line is made double, every train should stop at the Bicester 
station.” 

Mr. Wagstaffe, on behalf of the Company, said that the verdict and 
suggestions would receive the most careful consideration of the Directors. 

Similar verdicts were then taken in each of the other cases, and the pro- 
ceedings ended. 











Charles Parks, station-clerk, and William Manser, porter, at the Kingston 
station of the South Coast Railway, have been sent to prison for six weeks by 
a Steyning Magistrate, for neglecting to put up a danger-signal while shunt- 
ing a coal-train across the rails; in consequence of which, a train from 
Brighton ran into the trucks and smashed two of them. 

Mark Bassett, an old man, is in Winchester Gaol, for killing his son, a 
boy of thirteen. He threw a walking-stick at the boy with such force that 
the small end broke through his hat and penetrated the skull to the brain. 
The father was found with his son in his = dying: he suffers so much 
that it is doubtful whether he will live to undergo a trial. 

Millburn, the Morpeth butcher, has been found at Liverpool. THe intended 
to sail to Australia. He admits that he and a companion prepared the ap- 
pearances which led to the belief that he was murdered. The rogues had a 
bottic filled with blood, which they intended to spill at the spot where the 
hat and other articles were left; but in their hurried flight they forgot this 
part of the scheme. 

Bradley, a labourer of Bicester, has been committed to prison on a charge 
of stealing a bundle of clothing the property of Mrs. Bailey, one of the pas- 
sengers in the unfortunate excursion-train. Mrs. Bailey was very badly 
hurt; Bradley picked up the bundle on the rail, took it home, and locked 
it up. 

Two girls of Wrington, near Bristol, have died from swallowing an infu- 
sion of drugs with intent to procure abortion. The taking of such things 
seems to have been a matter of common conversation with the girls and 
their aecquaintanees: Henry Thomas had heard from another man, that 
** they used to hand the stuff about from one to the other in the singing- 
gallery of the church.” In each case the Jury returned a verdict of “ Felo 
ae se. 


Two clergymen of the Church of England have this week committed sui- 
cide, while suffering from insanity. 

Mr. Umpleby, Rector of Yarburg, near Louth, went out in the morning 
with a double-barrelled gun ; a search was afterwards made for him, and he was 
found in the shrubbery, shot through the head. He had been in a despond- 
ing state for some time. 

The Reverend John Thomas Hatton, who had been an inmate of the Glou- 
cester County Lunatic Asylum for sixteen years, rose from his bed at an 
early hour, smashed his window-frame, and got through the aperture. He 
fell on the pavement beneath, and died two hours after. It appeared at the 

| inquest, that the pauper part of the asylum had iron window-frames, but in 
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the superior wards they were of wood, as the patients objected to the “ ex- 
hibition of restraint.” The Jury recommended that iron frames be univer- 
sally employed. 

At the inquest at Radcliffe on Mrs, Warburton, who was killed while at- 
tempting to get into an excursion-train, it appeared that as she was about to 
enter a carriage, a passenger within extending his hand to assist her, arough 
fellow pushed her away and got in himself; the train was then starting, she 
fell, and two carriages passed over her. The brute who pushed the poor 
woman has not been discovered. Verdict, ‘‘ Accidental death.” 

A plate-layer of Chesterfield having been up all night, attending a sick 
child, was very sleepy next day, and while on the railway with other men, 
he sat down on the rails, and fell asleep. A train came up, and neither the 
shouts of his fellow workmen nor the whistle of the engine awoke him: the 
train passed on, and he was all but killed on the spot. 

The Black Horse inn at Rotherham has been destroyed by fire. Mrs. 
Nicholson, the very aged landlady, perished in the flames while endeavour- 
ing to eseape ; and her infant granddaughter was killed by a servant leap- 
ing with it from a window. This servant and another one were dangerously 
hurt. Money and plate had been missed from the house, and a suspicion has 
arisen that the fire was wilfully caused by a relative of Mrs, N ichslonn. 


IRELAND. 

The maladministration of the funds advanced by the Legislature to the 
Irish Unions for the relief of the poor after the famine of 1849, is now 
forming the practical ground for a stubborn resistance against enforcing 
the repayment of those funds by the local ratepayers. The proceedings 
of the Mayo Board of Guardians at Castlebar are a specimen of resistance 
not offered in that district alone. The Earl of Lucan was in the chair; 
and the Marquis of Sligo, Sir R. L. Blosse, “ and in fact all the leading 
gentry of the county,” were present. : 
ried unanimously: it seems to point especially to the circumstance that 





The Board of Guardians of the Newry Union have negatived, by 23 to 
13 votes, a motion for placing their schools under the Board of National 
Education. “As far as can be judged by names,” says the Dublin cor- 
respondent of the Times, “the minority was composed for the greater part 
of Roman Catholics, and the majority almost exclusively of Protestants ; 
the latter resting their opposition on the threadbare argument of muti- 
lated Scriptures, unholy tampering with the Word, and so forth.” The 
gentleman who moved the rejected resolution used these arguments in its 
favour, and it seems that he had sympathizing auditors— 

“I do not care about Dr. Cullen or any one else ; what any one else may 
do is nothing to me. If they fancy they can put down the National system 
of education, I say they cannot do it; I defy them. Dr. Beresford and Dr. 


| Cullen may issue their pronexciamentos against the schools, but they will be 


| money, Which she refused to give : 


The following resolution was car- | 


the expenditure was made by the official Vice-Guardians whom the Go- | 
vernment appointed in substitution for the refractory Board which had 


been first dissolved— 


“That it is our unanimous determination to strike no rates except to mect | 


what we admit to be our just debts and the exigencies of the destitute poor : 
and all demands for the repayment out of poor-rates of the monies advanced 
under the 9th and 10th Victoria, chap. —, 9th and 10th Victoria, chap. 107, 
and Victoria 10, chap. 7, are unjust and oppressive, because they were squan- 
dered in the most reckless manner; because the Boards of Guardians ex- 
ercised no control over the expenditure of(that money ; because the persons 


on whom it was lavished were not those who were entitled to claim relief 


under any poor-law; and because the money was expended on works which 
are, and ever must be, utterly useless, and which, so far from conferring a 
benefit on the country, has inflicted immense damages, for a small portion 
of which claims for compensation have been made amounting to over 


36,0002.” 


A private demonstration of Archbishop Cullen’s against the system of 
National Education has just been published. It appears that, some weeks 
ago, a movement was got up in the town of Drogheda for a petition to the 
Commissioners of National Education to establish one of their modcl- 
schools in the town. The matter was discussed warmly in the Corpora- 
tion; and it was argued, that Primate Cullen was favourable to mixed 
education, because he patronizes the National Schools in that diocese. It 
was resolved to correspond with him on the question. Ilis answer was 
given on the 15th August, but it is only just now made public. 

Opening his letter generally, Dr. Cullen says, it was knowledge without 
religion which overthrew the last French Monarchy. ‘Within the last 
twenty years, the occupier of the throne in France and his Ministers became 
its patronizers in their University system ; and, though that system was al- 
together under their control, yet they fell victims to the wicked spirit which 
their favoured godless education called into existence and nurtured.” He 
declares that “ mixed education”’ is “ dangerous to Catholic faith, and well 
calculated to sow the seeds of indifferentism in the tender mind.” He en- 
forces this view by the example of Protestants. They “do not attach much 
impqrtance to any particular doctrines’’: ‘the greatest dignitaries in their 
Church hold contradictory opinions upon the leading truths of Christianity, 
even upon the divinity of Jesus Christ; and it has been lately decided by 
their highest authority in spiritual matters—the Privy Council—that a man 
may hold or deny regeneration in baptism, without ceasing to be an orthodox 
member of their communion.”’ Yet, while thus tossed by every wind of 
doctrine, “ the education they give to their children is purely Protestant” ; 
“they never send a child to any Cutholic college.” 

Dr. Cullen’s patronage of the National Schools is thus explained. “In 
common with the other Bishops of Ireland, I abstain from either approving 
or condemning the National Schools in general. Some of these me work 
practically well, and whilst visiting this diocese I was happy to tind the 
children who frequent them well instructed in religion. But these are not 
mixed schools ; the managers, the teachers, the children, are, I may say, all 
Catholies—the spirit of the schools is Catholic. There are two such schools 
in this town. There are other National Schools, in which the managers, 
masters, and children, are Protestants or Presbyterians, and which are not 
frequented by Catholic children. It is not in my sphere to interfere with such. 
But there is a third class of National Schools under the control of prosely- 
tizing parsons, or agents of bigoted enemies of our faith, in which, though 
the masters are Protestant, and the teaching and spirit Protestant, yet Ca- 
tholic children, by promises or threats, are induced to attend. Such schools 
I consider most dangerous. There is no protection in them for the faith of 
Catholic children. ‘The parents, indeed, may object to the teaching of Pro- 
testant doctrines, and make their representations to the Board; but this is 
in reality no ape we when the parents are dependent on the patrons or 
managers of the schools.” 

Dr. Cullen meets the argument that we are living in times of great libe- 
rality, when no teacher would interfere with the religious doctrines of his 
pupils. Who ever enjoyed a higher character for liberality than our Pre- 
mier? “ Yet, in his Durham correspondence, he treats our practices as the 
mummeries of superstition, and proclaims that our Church confines the mind 
and enslaves the intellect. The dignitaries of the Established Church are 
also very liberal and enlightened men; but were they not the loudest in 
their demand for penal enactments against Catholics? I believe that even 
in this town they got up a petition against us.” Will Protestant teachers 
be exempt from the spirit that animates their superiors?“ It is generally 
stated, that in Trinity College there is no interference with the religious prin- 
ciples of the Catholics who frequent it. But the example of those in office, 
the sneers of companions, the spirit of the place, the atmosphere itself, pro- 
duce their effect; and many young men either become open apostates from 
the faith of their fathers, or, at least, lose the spirit of their religion, and 
abandon its practices and observances. The same effects will probably be 


produced in due time in our model-schools, when mixed education will be 
fully developed in them.” 

Such were the opinions of “+ Paul Cullen, Archbishop, Primate of 
All Ireland.” 


in vain, for the whole mass of the people is in favour of them. Dr. Cullen 
has not been long enough here to understand the question, which is simply 
a question of fair play and justice. Under the National system, we have 
peace, order, and quietness; but if we had it not, we should have broils and 
disturbances in our schools eternally, in consequence of people interfering 
with the children and going about distributing tracts among them.” 


Frederick Kent, an English soldier of the Fortieth Regiment, now at Cork, 
has made a “ confession” of murder. He says, that in July 1841 he was 
walking in a place called Ash in Kent, when he met a young woman, named 
Betsy Court, whom he suspected of having some money. Me demanded the 

i an altercation took place, and the result 
was that he dragged her into a field and murdered her with a razor. He 
hid the body in a corn-field, and the growing corn concealed it from view 
until the harvest, when it was discovered by the persons engaged in reaping. 
The soldier is in custody while inquiries are made. 





Three more persons have dicd from wounds received by the falling of the 
paper-mill at Ballyclare; making a total loss of six lives. 

Four men and a woman have been drowned on the Mayo coast, near In- 
nisturk, by the striking of their boat on a rock. 


SCOTLAND. 

A little juvenile disaster has rippled the even surface of family life at 
Balmoral. The Princess Royal was thrown to the ground by the falling 
of her horse—* fortunately with trifling injury,” says the only authority 
which has chronicled the incident. The Queen and Prince Albert have 





| spent a day and night at Alt-na-Guithsach ; and the Queen has driven to 


Ballater and Aberarder. 


The gathering of the Clans at Bracmar was “a grand affair” this year, 
say the Scottish accounts, though the Queen could not be there as in for- 


| mer years, to dignify the occasion by her presence, and to exhilarate all 


by her hearty interest in the sports. The news of the death of a German 
relative had been too lately received. Some members of the Duff family 
were also absent, “ out of respect for the memory of General Duff, who 
always took a very lively interest in the mustering of the clans.” The 
Duke and Duchess of Leeds were present from Mar Lodge; the Duke of 
Atholl marched at the head of his clansmen, the “body guard” of the 
Queen in Scotland ; and the clan Farquharson mustered strongly, in their 
elegant tartans, under Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld. The Queen's in- 
terest in the games was manifested by a handsome subscription towards 
the prizes, and by her request—which was of course complied with—that 
the foot-race up the hill should, on account of its danger, be changed for 
a race in the park. The games ended with a ball at night, “ where the 
peer and peasant mingled in joyous harmony.” 


Mr. Hume met an assembly of his constituents on Saturday, in the 
Town-hall of Montrose, and addressed them on current political topics ; 
advising them to be ready with “ pressure from without,” lest the new 
political Reform Bill of next session prove a worthless abortion. 

Class interests were triumphant when he entered the House of Commons ; 
but he set himself to the abolition of all monopolies, and endeavoured to al- 
low no man to put his hand into his neighbour's pocket. Still there is much 
to do. We must look to the future, and apply all our energies to placing the 
country in a fit position to compete with the United States. There is nothing 
to fear from any other country, but the United States will press us hard, 
The Americans are an economical people. They have no useless offices, and 
they pay only in proportion to the services received. If England is to re- 
main at the head of the commercial world, or even be able to compete with 
that rising power, she must reduce her expenditure ; and in order that this 
may be done, the people must have the direction of the taxing-machine— 
the House of Commons. ‘This shows the necessity of further reform in 
Parliament, and of a fresh accession of popular strength, that the bees 
who make the honey may share in the governing of the hive. What 
length Lord John Russell proposes his bill to go, Mr. ILume could not tell. 
Nor have the Government made up their minds about the matter—except, as 
we may be sure, to give as little as possible. ‘The extent of reform would de- 
pend upon the pressure from without. The people must tell the Government 
what they want. They must demand that every householder have a vote in 
the national representation. The country will not be content with less. This 
would inerease voters from 900,000 to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. But 
we must have something more: the voter must be protected from intimi- 
dation ; the ballot must accompany houschold suffrage. 

Confidence in the “ veteran Reformer,” and thanks to him, were voted 
as a matter of course. 

A very melancholy occurrence has taken place in the neighbourhood of 
Lanark. John Armstrong, belonging to the village of Kirkticldbank, was 
walking along the South bank of the Clyde, with his wife, when he was at- 
tacked by some suicidal phrensy, and threw himself into the river at a deep 
place called Mary Dick’s Hole. The poor woman, who was near her confine- 


| ment, rushed into the water to catch hold of her husband, when both went 


| and the bodies were recovered, but life was extinct. 


down and were drowned. The occurrence was observed, an alarm was given, 
The fatality did not 
even stop here: amongst the crowd collected at the place there was a man 
from Kirkfieldbank, who fell down in a fit, was carried home insensible, and 
expired next morning.—North British Mail. 

In consequence of the continued misconduct of persons visiting the Falls 
of the Clyde, the grounds of Bonnington have been closed to the public for 
the remainder of the season. Thus, by the misconduct of a few blackguards, 


| all the well-disposed portion of the community is deprived of the pleasure of 
| visiting scenery which has rendered the upper reaches of the Clyde famous. 


It is a pity that some of these raseally tourists or excursionists have not been 
apprehended, and their names published over the country in connexion with 
their vileness.—Glasgow Herald. 

The population of the island of Skye, the most valuable of the Western 
Hebrides group, has diminished 550 between 1841 and 1851. The total now 


| is 22,532. 
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On the Caledonian Railway, last week, a train of empty truckg was pro- 
ceeding towards Carlisle; at Kirtlebridge, near Gretna, the train Was placed 
across the line to attach some trucks which were in a siding; a train from 
London came in sight; either there was insufficient time to clear the line, or 
the people having charge of the truck-train were paralyzed by fear—the 
trucks remained across the rails. The London train was approaching at a 
speed of thirty miles an hour; the driver reversed the engine, and the breaks 
were applied ;_ this did not suffice to prevent collision, but the trains struck 
with comparatively little force. The driver and stoker leaped off safely ; the 
passengers, about two hundred in number, suffered from cuts and bruises, 
and some fainted from their hurts and the alarm combined. This collision 
oceurred at mid-day. It is said the people at the station did not expect a 
train; but there is no intimation that the London train was before its usual 
time. 

One of the six ‘‘ Mauchline belles’’ celebrated by Robert Burns sixty-five 
years ago—Mrs. Findlay, relict of Mr. Robert Findlay, of the Excise, 

jreenock—recently died at a very advanced age. Two of the “ belles’ yet 
survive, Mrs. Patterson aud Mrs. Candlish. 

While Mrs. Nasmyth of Dundonald was returning from Dardenden station 
to her own house, she observed a child floating in a pond which supplies the 
engine with water: she immediately threw from her a parasol and — 
into the water, and saved the child, at the risk of her own life.—Fifeshire 
Advertiser. 

Lord Edward Thynne, who is visiting the Earl of Malmesbury at Achna- 
carry, when out deer-stalking in Gulrain on the Ist instant, shot a magni- 
ficent golden eagle, soaring over his head at fully a hundred yards high. is 


Lordship used a rifle. The eagle measured six feet anda half from tip to tip of | 


the wings, and weighed eight and a half pounds. This is probably the only 
instance of an eagle having been killed flying with a single ball. It was a 
shot worthy of Hawkeye.—Jnverness Courier. 

Thomas Gibson of Stokesley has undertaken the Herculean feat of walking 
1000 half-miles in 1000 successive half-hours, 1000 miles in 1000 successive 
hours, aud 1000 quarter-miles in 1000 successive quarter-hours, to follow 
each other without intermission, for a wager of 50/. a side on each event. 
This feat, if completed, will put Captain Barclay’s entirely in the shade. It 
was to commence on Wednesday or Thursday, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
and will occupy ten weeks in its execution. The pedestrian has also accepted 
a wager of 15/. to 10/. that at the expiry of the first three weeks he does not 
weigh 5lbs, less than on the day he started.— Scotsman. 

Last week, Mr. Watson, stone-cutter at Dumfries, obtained a large block 
of red sandstone from the low quarry of Locharbriggs, for the purpose of 
making it into a monument. Whilst busy squaring the stone, a loose layer 
was removed, and on the face of the block thus displayed, a long indentation 
was formed, When examined, it proved to be the mark of a human foot ; 
which must have been impressed upon the mass of clay, now, in the course 
of ages afterwards, petrified into hard and solid stone. At the heel and great- 
toe the depth of the impress was considerable, from three-quarters of an inch 
to an inch ; and the whole print of the foot was sharp and distinet.—Dum- 


Sries Standard. 





Fareigu and Culanial. 


France.—The President of the Republic laid the foundation-stone of 
the vast Central Market halls which the Municipality of Paris are about to 
erect, at a cost of more than a million sterling, in the neighbourhood of 
St. Eustache. ‘The Archbishop of Paris lent his consecrating assistance ; 
three of the Ministers of State were present; honours were conferred ; 
the President made a speech ; and the immense concourse of spectators 
were delighted by the gallant address with which he received a deputa- 
tion of the market-women, or dames de la halle, bearing enormous bou- 
we and invited them to pay hima morning visit next day at the Elysée ! 
The ladies paid their visit, and were delighted with Louis Napoleon’s po- 
lite gayety. 

The speech delivered by the President in reply to the address of the 
Municipality concluded with a political innuendo— 

“In laying this first stone of an edifice of which the destination is so emi- 
nently popular, I deliver ot ger with confidence to the hope that, with the 
support of good citizens, and with the protection of Heaven, it will be given 
to us to lay upon the soil of France some foundations whereupon will be 
erected a social edifice sufficiently solid to offer a shelter against the violence 
and mobility of human passions.” 

Local writers saw in the concluding words of the President’s speech 
“a significant allusion to the prolongation of his powers.”’ 

M. Francois Victor Hugo, a younger son of M. Victor Hugo, and M. 
Paul Meurice, have been convicted, by a Paris jury, of publishing an ar- 
ticle calculated to make the Government odious, Paris juries, unlike 
those of the rural departments, are virtually selected by the Government 
officials. M. Hugo has been sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 2200 francs; M. Meurice to imprisonment for nine months 
and a fine of 3000 francs. 

Gerxmany.—An important German treaty is announced this week. 
Hanover, as head of the North-western League, called the Steuerverein, 
has entered into engagements with Prussia to join her Union called the 
Zollvercin, The treaty was concluded by the Ministers of the King 
of Prussia on behalf of the Zollverein, and of the King of Hanover on be- 
half of the Steuerverein, on the 7th instant; and it was ratified by the 
two Kings respectively on the 11th. Substantively it is a treaty for dis- 
solving the Steuerverein, and for accession to the Zollverein by the states 
of the Steuerverein ; but formally it isa treaty by which Hanover secures 
to herself, and to those of the states of the Steuerverein who shall here- 
after assent to the treaty, the power of taking part as principals in the 
negotiations for renewing the treaties which form the basis of the Zoll- 
verein, and which all cxpire with tle la:t day of 1853, The treaty is to 
bind the engaging parties until the last day of 1865. 

It is well known that the customs-duties of the Zollverein are fixed on 
a protective scale, while those of the Steuerverein are fixed on a revenue 
scale. It is important therefore to learn that the adherence of Hanover 
to the Zollverein has been purchased by engagements which will have 
the average effect of lowering the customs scale of the Zollverein more 
than they will raise the rates levied in Hanover and the other states of 
the Steuerverein. The duties on tea, wines, brandy, and treacle, and on 
coffee and tobacco, have been announced. Those on the first four articles 
are so much lowered that they will be respectively one-fourth, one-fifth, 
and one-seventh below the sum which would be a mean between the Prus- 
sian and Hanoverian rates ; those on the last two articles are raised re- 
spectively one-fourteenth and one-fifth above the mean between the pro- 
tective and revenue rates ; but nevertheless even these duties are reduced 
ouiety one-tenth and one-third below the present high rates of 

russia, 


A peeuliar feature of the treaty is an article which ti aia 
order to compensate Hanover for the considerably greater ] 
highly-taxed articles which has existed in Hanover, and which wut 

‘ly continue to exist, as well as for the higher revenues which Hanover 
has derived hitherto from the import, export, and transit duties” 
Hanover shall be entitled to seventy-five per cent more of the 
of the Zollverein than would be due to the proportion of her a 
When the whole returns amount to 2s. per head of the population of 
Union, Hanover will receive at the rate of 3s. 6d. per feed of those “ 
turns. . 

The treaty states that “ it is assumed” Brunswick will assent ; and 
Hanover engages to invite Oldenburg and Lippe-Schaumburg to jn; 
the example of herself and Brunswick in accepting the treaty. Mltate 

A great diplomatic sensation is created at Vienna by this evidenge f 
the vitality of the Zollverein, at a time when Vienna journalists were . 
phesying its speedy dissolution to make way for the Universal fo, 
Customs Union which Austria has propounded and upholds in the resus. 
citated Frankfort Diet. However, there are writers who still doubt whe. 
ther the Zollverein will itself be reorganized in 1854. The Protectionist 
States will be even more unwilling to remain in it than at present, if tho 
Free-trade element be strengthened by the most important accession af 
the maritime states of Hanover and Oldenburg. 

On the day of the return of the King of Prussia from his late journey 
to Ischl, he received in the evening at Sans Souci a deputation from the 
very loyal body the Treubund, with an_ address of congratulation op hj: 
return from the previous journey into Westphalia and the Hohenzollerns 
His reply was a running contradiction to a series of “ hell-born” Jjes 
which his “ enemies” have set afloat respecting him. 

“ The last few days had been glorious ones, especially those of the 
in Hohenzollern; the public reports could only give a faint idea of them 
But misunderstanding or malice had on this occasion placed words in his 
mouth he had never used or thought of using. He had been made to gay 
that he lamented the distance of the Ifohenzollern principalities would pre 
vent his rendering them military support: he had said exactly the contrary 
and it was proved by the fact that he was then fortifying the castle of Ko. 
henzollern. Much more earnestly must he complain that his enemies 
(they were the same the Treubund so nobly contended against) were not 
ashamed to use the vilest means to bring the Queen and himself into gys. 
picion, and to rob them of the confidence of their subjeets. Again had the 
most wicked lies been circulated that he and the Queen were about to 
go over to the Catholic Church. It was true, he was now accustomed ty 
these hell-born modes of attack: they had been employed against him eyer 
since the commencement of his reign; one lie had always taken the place of 
another. Thus it had been, among other things, reported that he was about 
to introduce the system of the Scotch Church; then, that he had a hyper. 
Christian tendency, and intended to decree the English mode of observing 
the Sabbath. When the apprehensions raised by these falsehoods were 
not realized, they were dropped, and other weapons were resorted to, It 
was discovered he was about to introduce the English State Chureh into 
Prussia; and as the introduction had been waited for rather a long time, it 
was considered shorter to come to the last lie, that the King and Queen were 
about to become Catholics. This calumny would last its time, and then 
others would follow it; for his enemies never rested; and he must confes 
openly that he could not be so cheerful as he could wish. He declared ex- 
pressly, that in all these reports there was not a word of truth; and he 
authorized those present to make what use they pleased of the declaration.” 

Tue Cunan Invaston.—There is no additional trustworthy informa- 
tion from Cuba, or from America, concerning the invading expedition 
| under Lopez. But yesterday the London journals published an electric 
| message from Paris, stating that the French Government had received in- 
telligence through the telegraph of Madrid, of the defeat and death of 
| 
| 


Hi 


E 








Lopez and his companions—not by execution, like the prisoners taken at 
sea, but while fighting in battle. The news is as doubtful as that which 
arrived early in the week, through New York, from New Orleans, whieb, 
| from a cloud of repetitions and inconsistent details, held out that Lopez 
| was marching on Havannah at the head of a large force, after having 
| defeated the Spanish troops in several engagements. One circumstantial 
assertion made by the American accounts was probably true, that Gene- 
ral Enna, the field-officer opposed to Lopez, had been killed, and buried 
with great pomp at Havannah. It should be stated, that others of the 
American accounts themselves asserted the capture and shooting of Lopez 
and his remaining companions. 

Another important announcement was made in Paris by the Messager 
of Tuesday, as follows— ; 

“ Despatches of importance were received yesterday evening from Madrid, 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs ; and immediately afterwards M. Baroche 
went to the Elysée, and was soon joined by the Spanish Ambassador and 
Lord Normanby. France and England are decided on preventing a rupture 
between Spain and the United States, and in preserving for the former ber 
valuable colony, but with the introduction of some indispensable reforms 12 
the internal government of Cuba. A French steamer leaves Havre this day 
for Washington, with despatches from the French Government and the Ame- 
rican Minister.” 

But the news has not been officially confirmed. It is indeed somewhat 
discredited, by its curt repetition in the Government organ the Constitw- 
tionnel, with an ostentatious reserve. 

Inpia anv Cutwa.—The Indian summaries of the news sent home by 
the overland mail commence with the statement, that, “since the de- 
parture of the last mail there has been scareely an item of news of either 
political or social importance.” But this was too general. There is sul 
to be “increased prospects that the Nizam will preserve his territones 
from occupation” by our troops, through the payment of his debt 
Among other sources to which his Minister had induced him to resort, 12 
the last instance, were the Hyderabad jewels, of Indian fame. It re 
however, still a pending question whether the Indian Government the 
accept the terms offered by the Nizam, as explaincd on the arrival of t e 
last mail ; .and the accounts still venture only to say that “ there 15 3 
chance” of preserving the integrity of the Nizam’s dominions. 

From Hongkong come statements of still nearer impending dange 
to the reigning dynasty at Pekin. It was reported that the —— 
had captured and sacked Kwei-lin, the capital of Kwang-sei; and — 
they had shown themselves in the Toong-koon district, midway betw 
Hongkong and Canton. : , 

peared maritime disaster is recorded. The Oriental Company von 
ship Pasha has been lost in the Straits of Malacca, with the er 
of her passengers and crew. On her voyage from Singapore to Penang, 





the Pasha met her consort, the steam-ship Erin. The two ships - 
each other on the night of the 21st July; and the lights of eac 
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geen by the other at a distance of nine miles. From unexplained 
first the vessels during all that distance continued to bear down on 
each other, and ultimately came into collision. The Pasha sank almost 
instantly, and sixteen persons were drowned. Among the lost were Dr. 
. ‘Surgeon of the Fifty-ninth Regiment, a French gentleman 
ouin, and two Chinese passengers; the rest were petty offi- 
gers and seamen of the crew. 
AverraLtaN GoLp Reo1on.—Advices nine days later from Syd- 
_ been received. They bring official canteen of the gold 
Soveries, and further description of the mania which in consequence 
panes ing through the Australian Colonies. 
Fitzroy had issued a proclamation claiming all the gold mines 
gs the property of the Crown, and forbidding the appropriation of gold 


under permission of a Crown certificate. 
at oeding to law all gold mines, and all gold in its beds, within the 
sonu of New South Wales, whether in and upon the lands of the Queen, 
oron the lands of private individuals her Majesty’s subjects, are and is the 
of the CGrown,—and Government having received information that 
woe gold in and upon the territory of the county of Bathurst, and there- 
fore within the government or territory aforesaid, and that a number of per- 
sons have commenced searching, or intend to commence searching and dig- 
ging on their own account, and for their own use, without having 
ined permission from her Majesty, or from any other authority for that 
Sir Charles notified, that every person “ taking gold,”’ or “finding 
” or “who shall dig or search for gold,”’ in the said territory, “ without 
ving been duly authorized in that belialf by her Majesty's Colonial Govern- 
ment, will be prosecuted both criminally and civilly, as the law allows.” At the 
same time, he gave notice, that ‘‘ upon receipt of farther information upon 
this matter, such regulations shall be made as may be considered just and 
decisive, and shall be published as soon as possible, whereby the conditions 
will be made known on which, by the payment of a reasonable sum, licences 

shall be granted.’ ; 

Up to the latest dates from Sydney, the Government had taken no steps 
to enforce the feudal claim thus revived on behalf of the Crown: they 
had made not the least provision for carrying out the licensing system— 
“apparently sufficiently sensible that the means at their command were 


E 


: 


wholly insufficient to drive the excited gold-finders from their rich se- | 


lected spots.” 

Out of the accounts from the Sydney papers and correspondence we 
select incidents of gold-discovery. 

Sydney Herald—** On May 27, several gentlemen returned to Sydney, who 
left that city ten days previous, in order to ascertain the exact nature of the 
recent gold-discoveries. Mr. Hindson and Mr. A. C. Brown (of the firm of 
Mart and Brown) conveyed to Sydney gold valued at 1000/. This parcel in- 
cluded two lumps, one of which weighed forty-six ounces and the other 
about twenty, nearly pure gold, having but small portions of quartz at- 
tached. The large specimen and the smaller one, together with several 

ieces of about one ounce each, were found in one hole, by a person named 

residing in Bathurst. On May 24, a Bathurst blacksmith found 
eleven pounds weight in one hole.” 

One letter says—‘‘ I reached Bathurst on Saturday, and found the gold 
mania still more violent than in Sydney, and much increased by the arrival 
of a man with apiece of gold 3} lbs. weight, which he turned up, as he says, 
like a root of toes. it had such an effect upon him that he commenced 
filling his ets withstones, thinking it all gold, and today even he has not 
recovered so far as to be able to eat.” 

Another letter states, that “‘ parties of eight and ten have got from 150/. 
to 300/. daily. Others have obtained none after working a week.’’ A letter 
received by a commercial firm in London says that “ 20,000/. worth of the 
gold had been received in Sydney.” 

In reference to the region of discovery, the Syduey Herald states that 
the large pieces of gold are found in “a bed of slate which forms a sort 
of chain across the Summerhill Creek, at the place where it is joined by 
the Lewis Pond Creek” ; but it would appear that the slate-rock is not 





| 


the matrix of the gold, but its receptacle only. The gold is water-worn | 


out of the quartz rock in the upper hill crests. 

“On the Summerhill Creek bar, there is a thin bed of boulder-stones and 
pebbles, and on removing them a bed of mud a few inches thick is seen, 
Which is cleared away and discovers the slate, which is in vertical layers ; 
and in the interstices between the layers of slate the gold is found in lumps. 
The earth on the banks of the creek is found to contain seale-gold; which is 
obtained in the usual manner by washing the soil in cradles, which allow 


ps, 4 more profitable employment than seeking for lump-gold.”’ 
Accounts had been received from the Hunter River, that Mr. Boyd had 
found thirteen pounds weight of gold there. The accounts were not well 
authenticated, but they were probable, as the country there is of the same 
geological formation as at Bathurst. The gold range of the Blue Moun- 


wide 


There are further evidences of the disturbance to all ordinary courses of | 


employment which the gold discoveries had made through New South 
Wales. “The labouring classes are leaving Sydney,” say several letters. 
In consequence, mechanics were getting from 10s. to 15s. a day, an ad- 
vance of fifty per cent on their usual earnings. But it was not alone the 
sabourers who were vanishing from Sydney ; “all classes” were joining 
inthe movement,—shopkeepers, “the polite professions,” and the very 
Government officials themselves. With the view of checking official de- 
sertion, the Governor advertised in the Gazette of 27th May, that any 
Person, of whatever grade, employed in the public service, who shall re- 
sign his post during the existing emergency, will be noted as ineligible to 
Serve again, and will certainly not be reappointed. But, notwithstanding 
this notification, the desertions continued, thinning every department, and 

ving the Police force far too weak for its duties. The greatest appre- 
hension was felt by the flockmasters ; for if the shepherds left their flocks, 
4 short time would be sufficient to destroy half the sheep in the colony. 
A flockmaster, writing his apprehensions to a local journal, finds, how- 
€ver, some ground for hope that the sept erds may be less affected than 


not arrived at the neighbouring colonies ; with which communication is 
more irregular and more tedious than even with ourselves in England. 


Piiscellancaus. 


The movements of the Premier have been a source of gossip; or rather, 
there has been gossip and speculation about movements which he. did not 
make. The Dublin correspondent of the Zimes communicated to 
readers on Wednesday, that on Monday evening “ the loiterers on the 
pier at Kingstown ""—the Pirveus of the Irish capital— were somewhat 
taken by surprise on recognizing, among the passengers who ste on 
shore, the well-known person of the Queen’s Prime Minister.” It seems 
miraculous how the country could produce two such men as the Whig 
Premier, but no doubt it has; for the Kingstown loiterers learned from 
the Globe of Wednesday, with equal disappointment to their first surprise, 
that “ the well-known person” of the Premier had not been out of the 
Protestant portion of the kingdom, but was only gone to Bangor, for Eng- 
lish rustication; and there it would seem that he has remained. As the 
quidnuncs were “ at their wit’s-end to divine the cause of Lord John 

Russell's visit to the Irish metropolis,” they will now, no doubt, with 





| national versatility, be very angry because he did not come, and at their 


wit's-end to know the reason of that. 

It is now generally understood that her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary 
will pay his constituents a visit within a week or ten days. Arrange- 
ments are already making to invite his Lordship to a public dinner; when 
he will probably enter fully into the subject of the present position, re- 
cent acts, and future intentions of her Majesty's advisers.—Sherborne 
Journal. 

Lord Brougham has been seen in town this week, on his way to the 
South ; apparently renovated by his rustication in the North. 

A Scotch paper announces that Mr. Fox Maule has left Drumour Lodge 
for the season, in improved health, “ having brought down 425 brace of 
grouse to his own gun, besides hares and snipes.” No wonder that “he 
will soon be able to resume his official duties at the War Office.” 


The General Asssembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, at its 
yearly meeting in July, memorialized Lord Palmerston on behalf of re- 
ligious liberty in Roman Catholic countries abroad, especially the Papal 
States, Naples, and Austria. While Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
enjoy “the utmost freedom and liberty of conscience,” in the Roman 
Catholic countries mentioned * no toleration is allowed, while heavy pe- 
nalties—such as imprisonment, confiscation of property, and banishment, 
are inflicted for the alleged crime of reading God’s Holy Word, 
attending prayer meetings, venturing to call in question the errors 
of the Church of Rome, or abjuring a faith which they believe 
to be false, for one they have found to be true.” Especiall 
referring to the recent case of the Tuscan Count, CGuicciardini, 
—who for “the offences of seeking the knowledge of God at the pure 
fountain of His Word, and endeavouring to strengthen and develop the 
principles of piety by Christian fellowship and communion, has been 
treated like a felon, thrown into a dungeon, and then driven into banish- 
ment,”—they earnestly plead that Lord Palmerston will “ interpose his 
influence with foreign powers to secure liberty of conscience, through- 
out their dominions, and to have the same rights granted to Christians in 
Florence and elsewhere that are so largely enjoyed by Roman Catholics 
in this Protestant empire.” 

Lord Palmerston replied, on the 20th August, that “her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are deeply impressed with a conviction of the truth of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the petition” ; “they have not omitted, and will not 
omit, to avail themselves of every proper opportunity of urging those 
principles on other Governments, as far as may be consistent with a due 
regard for international independence, and with any prospect of obtaining 
a useful result.” 


The death of the Earl of Donoughmore recalls political incidents of 
European interest forty years ago. The late Earl will be remembered in 
history as the gallant Colonel Ilutchinson, who was one of the parties 
implicated in the celebrated escape of Lavalette, in the year 1815, shortly 


| » > iY i a . The COE ‘ oer } sUuCeCeR i 
the geld to drop to the bottom as the soil is washed out,—on the whole, | after the restoration of the Bourbons. The deceased Peer is suceeeded in 


tains extends nearly four hundred miles in length and about forty miles | 


| 


his extensive estates in the South of Ireland by Viscount Suirdale, his 
son by his first wife, the daughter of the Lord Montjoy who lost his life 
in the Royal service during the Irish rebellion of 1798. The present 
Earl, who was born in the year 1823, served for a short time in China as 
a subaltern in her Majesty's Ninety-eighth Regiment. 





More troops are to be concentrated on the theatre of the Caffre war 
in the Cape colony. The Forty-third Regiment, Monmouthshire Light 
Infantry, is ordered from Clonmel to embark at Cork in the Vulcan war 
steam-ship, for the Cape direct ; and a company of the Twelfth Regiment 
of Foot is going out by the Vulcan to the Mauritius, in place of troops 


| suddenly ordered thence by Sir Harry Smith, (after a recent refusal of 


them,) under the special powers given him to make such an order. 


The Admiralty advertised, in the newspapers of Monday, their readi- 
ness to receive, on the 4th December next, “tenders for the monthly 
conveyance, each way, of her Majesty's mails and despatches by steam 
between England and the West coast of Africa.’ In the papers of Tues- 
day, they advertised their readiness to receive, on the same day in Decem- 
ber, “tenders for conveyance, by steam-vessels, of her Majesty’s mails to 


| and from Sydney, in Australia.” From the conditions of tender delivered 


at Somerset House, it appeared that the African tender was required to be 
“for wooden vessels, propelled by screws, and capable of performing the 
voyage at the average rate of eight miles an hour”’ ; and to include stoppages 
at St. Vincent and Fernando Po in the Atlantic, at Monrovia the capital 


| of Liberia, and at Sierra Leone, and eleven other of the minor stations 


= crawling about after sheep for years, that I think those who know | 
hat they would have to do, as is the case with such as are near the spot, | 


iti not go away. In the distant districts, the rumours that are spread will, 
on to be fi induce ee to leave their employers. Up to this time I 
_ not lost a shepherd, although the diggings are within three miles of 


— accounts variously estimate the numbers at the diggings as already 
_— twelve thousand ; one statement says sixteen or seventeen thou- 
} and the lowest estimate says seven thousand. Yet the news had 


| 
| 
| 





: ‘ . ssi » slave- yhich we pos » Western Afric 
“The work is 20 heavy, and #0 little «ited to the taste of men who have for suppressing the slave-trade which we possess on the Western can 


coast. The Australian tender simply required a steam communication 
with Sydney once every two months, vid the Cape of Good Hope, by 
steamers either of wood or iron, capable of performing the voyage at the 
rate of eight-and-a-half miles an hour. The relative requirements for the 
two services have provoked much indignation in commercial circles. 
They were characterized in the City article of the Times as “ simply ri- 
diculous.” Without questioning the propriety of establishing the African 
service, the mode in which the Australian service has hitherto been de- 
sired, and is now conceded, was contrasted— 
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“ The population of Australia, exclusive of New Zealand, is little short of 
400,000 Ano and its rate of increase has been about 100 per cent in ten ‘ee 
She takes of our manufactures an annual total of between 2,000,000/. an 
3,000,0007. sterling,—that is to say, as much as the whole of our North 
American possessions, more than the whole of our West Indian Colo- 
nies, insular and continental, including Honduras, and more than four 
times as much as the Cape of Good Hope. Steam-mail contracts to 
our North American Colonies have been granted for the last twelve 
years, and now cost 159,000/. per annum. By the West Indies the same 
advantage has been enjoyed for ten years, and the cost per annum is 
240,000. Lastly, to the Cape a similar grant has been made, involving 
an annual expenditure of 31,0007. Under these circumstances, Australia 
for five years importuned the Government either to deal with her in the 
same way, or, at all events, to leave her free to obtain from our mer- 
chants and capitalists the natural benefits which her enormous and 
growing trade would speedily have insured. She offered, moreover, to 
contribute some portion of the expense. But, although the cry continued 
throughout the whole of that period, and scarcely a letter was received 
from her merchants which did not contain some bitter expression at the 
treatment practised, neither warnings nor appeals had the slightest effect. 
The public meetings of the colonists, which were almost confined to petition- 
ing for steam communication and protesting against convict immigration, 
were answered by steady obstruction in the former case, and in the latter by 
the introduction into Van Diemen’s Land during the past year of no less than 
2894 criminals. Finally, the announcement was made, that what had been 
denied to Australia, with her 400,000 prosperous and enterprising inhabi- 
tants, was forthwith to be granted to our African stations at Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle, and Fernando Po. The crowning fact of the history 
seemed thus attained, and here it actually stood at the commencement of the 
present month. 

“Suddenly, however, came the news, which may possibly, in the course of 
another year, attract to Sydney every ship and steam-vessel that can get 
there. The number of ships that entered San Francisco in the quarter 
ending September 1850 was 488, with a total burden of 149,364 tons, many 
of them steamers of the largest kind; which have since been followed by 
others working not only without the advantage of a Government contract, 
but absoiutely in profitable competition with those so favoured. With her 
existing population, her splendid climate, and other attractions for immi- 
grants, no reason could be shown, supposing the gold discoveries confirmed, 
why the marvels to be witnessed at Sydney should not exceed those of Cali- 
fornia. At this juncture the Government resolved to act ; and consequently, to 
a colony which can now boast the prospect of seeing its harbours thronged 
with ships of all kinds and all nations, the boon is at length conceded of a 
slow steamer from the mother-country six times in a year. Anything more 
ludicrous was perhaps never yet poco Ay even among all that has occurred in 
the shape of Government interference with commerce. But, absurd as it is, 
the evil connected with it may still be serious. So completely has self-re- 
liance been deadened in this country as regards the establishment of steam- 
lines by the pernicious influence of monopolies, that even with existing 
prospects it is probable no body of persons will be found bold enough to start 
an independent enterprise. At all events, if the gold news be confirmed, 
and no steps are taken, we may at once resign the South Pacific to the Ame- 
ricans along with the North. ‘They know the field it presents; and, if we 
are indisposed to share it with them, it is to be hoped we shall be rational 
enough not to complain when they shall render the service to our fellow- 
countrymen at the Antipodes, of regularly conveying on and intelligence 

many days in advance of the remarkable fleet for which, since the receipt of 
the recent tidings, the Government have so suddenly advertised.” 





Doncaster Races. 

The accounts of the great sporting mecting of the North state that the 
attendance of the aristocracy this year was thin—“ such,” add the turf 
accounts, “ has been the fact this year throughout the season””—but the 
attendance of the ‘“ middle and lower ranks’”’ was almost as great as on 
the unprecedented occasion of last year. The sport was “ above the ave- 
a in quantity, and was full of interest.” 

he races began on Tuesday; when the chief prizes contested were the 
Fitzwilliam Handicap Stakes, the Champagne Stakes for two-year olds, and 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap Stakes. The first, won by ee Zetland’s 
Randulphus (J. Marson), against Mr. Shepherd’s Post Tempore (Charlton), 
and seven others. The second, won by Lord Zetland’s Augur (J. Marson), 
against Mr. Bowes’s Daniel O’ Rourke (F. Butler), and seven others. The 
last, won by Sir J. Hawley’s The Confessor (Charlton), against the Duke of 
Richmond’s Antigone, and fifteen others. 

The celebrated St. Leger race was run on Wednesday. Stakes 25/. each, for 
three-year-olds ; there were 119 subscribers, and eighteen horses started. The 
winner was Mr. A. Nichol’s Newminster (Templeman); and the second 
horse was Sir John Hawley’s Aphrodite (Marson). The first favourite in the 
betting ran only eleventh; the winner had been fourth on the betting-lists. 
The race was not remarkable in its incidents. Captain Rous volunteered to 
supply the place of the late Mr. Hibburd as starter, and succeeded to admi- 
ration. 

On Thursday, the Cleveland Handicap was won by Mr. Phillips’s Le Juif, 
from six others; and the Handicap Sweepstakes was won by Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s The Irish Birdeatcher, from eight others. 

A feature of yesterday’s sport was that Sir John Hawley’s “lot”? won no 
less than five out of the seven races run. The Handicap Plate was won by 
his Clincher (J. Marson), from nine others; the Park Mill Stakes, by his 
Aphrodite (J. Marson) ; the Doncaster Cup, by his The Ban (Arnold), from 
six others; the Doncaster Stakes, by Aphrodite again (J. Marson) ; and the 
Don Stakes were walked over by his great gun Teddington. Aphrodite came 
out very strong: her races were won in the “ commonest of canters,”’ and 
one of them was “a ridiculously hollow affair, scarcely worth describing.” 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 
Bymmathe MbssaseGscceccccccessccccscscsooccecsetccesnccescccescs 4,384 ccoe |§6=—988 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 463 eeee 58 
NE NEED 0.n cc nccacacnnushecseceonsdéteranenedé 1, 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........0000e0008 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 732 eevee 82 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 724 Perry 68 














Diseases of the Kidneys, &c 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c......... 6 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c...... 1 
Malformations. .....c0cceccsescccceveceeeeees eee 2 eeee 2 
Premature Birth ......ccccscsssccccccsccscvcsccsccsseccccssccsees 2 eeee 28 
y ° 30 

44 

13 

63 

Total (including unspecified causes) .......cececeeeesee 11,043 1,026 


London is as healthy as is usual at this season of the year : 1026 deaths 


increase of population, and exclude 2865 deaths in the second week 
tember 1849, when the cholera was epidemic. In the last week 

death every ten minutes in London; but the population ig there was a 
2,381,000, and the mortality is therefore at the rate of 1 in 2381 about 


The births ome _ and exceeded . deaths by 403; the 1 weekly, 
increasing, part! immigration, at the rate of 42 : @ 
weekly.—From the Ineyistrer-Generel 6 Report. 71000 a Year, or 809 





For some weeks past we have observed great numbers of s 
Ireland by the various steam-boats that ply regularity from Gre Capote to 
lin and Belfast. At first it was supposed that some of our Scotch = 
had taken land on that side of the water, and were transporting ther aa 
but it appears they are carried over for the purpose of being more s Stock ; 
fed fat on the rich pasture of the Green Isle, whence they are equi’ 
ported, ol steamer, to supply the various English markets. This isa 

source of employment for the steam-boats.—Greenock Advertiser, . °* 


No less a sum than 30/. sterling was offered and refused for the single sh 
belonging to the Messrs. Gunn, Glenhu, that carried the Highland and re, 
cultural Society's first prize of 5/. at the Lairg show last week, The tis 
was offered by one of the most celebrated breeders of Cheviot stock inte 
county.—John o’ Groat Journal. 

Great scarcity exists in the district of Oestmark, province of Wermeland, 
in Sweden. The inhabitants are obliged to crush the bark of trees and 
it, mixed with green rye, chopped up like straw for horses. A fortnight 
as a young girl was returning from a mill with a sack containing a smal} 
quantity of flour, she was stopped by three young men, who demanded that 
} should give it up to them. She refused; ‘‘ whereupon they beat her 
with sticks until she was dead, and then devoured the flour.” Two of the 
assassins were shortly after arrested. All three belong to respectable families, 

According to letters from Berne, of the 29th August, the damages caused 
in the canton by recent inundations are valued at 2,400,000 franes. yp. 
scriptions are open all over Switzerland to cover the losses of the inundation, 


A steam-engine of six or eight horse power is erected at Abington, Massa. 
chusetts, for grinding up the chips and shavings of leather whieh, are cut 
off by the shoe and boot makers, and which have heretofore been burnt or 
thrown away. These are ground to a powder resembling coarse snuff, and 
this powder is then mixed with certain gums and other substances a9 
thoroughly that the whole mass becomes a kind of melted leather. Ing 
short time this dries a little, and is rolled out to the desired thickness—per- 
haps one twenty-fourth of an inch, It is now quite solid, and is said to be 
entirely waterproof. 

A Spanish matador or bull-fighter arrived at Southampton on Sunday from 
Cadiz, en route to South America, where he has a lucrative engagement. 
He is a stout-built man, and appears to possess great activity and strength, 
During the voyage, he exhibited the sword with which he is armed when in 
the amphitheatre; it is a heavy, straight, two-edged sword, about three and 
a half feet long, with a red hilt. To use such a weapon effectually must re- 
quire remarkable strength and dexterity. The matador had a servant with 
him, a slender and effeminate-looking youth, who was dressed more fantas- 
tically and singularly than his master. The behaviour of the matador in the 
baggage-warehouse of the Southampton Customs, with his brusque man- 
ners, deep husky voice, and vehement volubility, seemed to cause much 
amusement amongst his fellow-voyagers who were standing by. 

Mr. John Dickinson, a yeoman of Clifton in Westmoreland, lies in a dan- 
gerous state from the effects of a strange mistake. Returning from Penrith 
market, he went to sleep in a recess on Lowther Bridge; on awaking, he 
groped about, found the parapet, and, imagining he was getting into bed, 
leaped over, and fell into the river, forty feet below. Though very much 
hurt, he managed to crawl toe the edge of the stream, where he was found 
next morning. 


The dangers of the absurd discrepancies between the formula of the 4 
lish, Scotch, and Irish pharmacopeias, as issued by the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Colleges of Medicine, are illustrated by ‘‘ Medicus” in a letter 
to the Times. “Sir, would you believe it possible that some of the formule 
which have emanated from these oracular bodies under the same name are 
yet, for no earthly reason, so unequal in strength that a salutary dose iy 
scribed by a London physician becomes a deadly poison if compounded in 
Scotland or Ireland, and vice versa? Yet such is the case. I proceed te 
the proofs. The ‘acetum colchici’ of Dublin {s three times the strength 
of the ‘acetum colchici’ of Edinburgh and London. The ‘acetum opii’ 
of Edinburgh is three times the strength of the ‘acetum opii’ of Dub 
lin. The ‘hydrocyanic (Prussic) acid’ of Edinburgh is nearly twice as 
strong as that of London and Dublin. The London ‘solution of hydro- 
chlorate of morphia’ and ‘solution of acetate of morphia’ are twice 
as strong as the analogous preparations of the other two Colleges.” .. . . 
‘“* T happen to know that a celebrated Alderman pays from time to time m 
the form of a fit of the gout the penalty attached to over-indulgence at elvis 
meetings and corporation dinners; but for this, good man, he has a most 
efficient remedy in a prescription given him by his town physician, which 
contains two drachms of the ‘acetum colechici’ for a dose. Loyalty, pleasure, 
or business, may by chance take him to Ireland, and he partakes, nothing 
loth, of the abundant hospitalities of our warmhearted neighbours ; but soon 
do certain well-known twinges remind him of his prescription, (which he is 
too wise to travel without,) and he has it in due course prepared ; but, alas! 
the first dose is enough !—two drachms of the Dublin ‘acetum colehici’ will 
infallibly carry off the gout and our worthy Alderman together! Again, 
hydrocyanic acid, opium, and morphia, are not uncommon ingredients m 
certain family prescriptions for coughs and other ailments; and who shall 
calculate the mischief that might arise from a double or treble dose of such 
medicines as these to a delicate child, or a feeble old invalid?” “ The re- 
medy for these evils is easy and simple, namely, one pharmacopia for the 
Three Kingdoms.” 

The Paris Gazette des Tribunaux has the following dramatic morsel. “4 
tradesman of the Quartier des Lombards having cause te suspect the fidelity 
of his wife, resolved to put it to the proof. He pretended that he had oc 
casion to go to London with respect to some articles sent by him to the Exhi- 
ition; and having obtained a passport a few days ago, went away. At 
about one o'clock on Tuesday night, he secretly let himself into his house, 
and proceeding to his wife’s chamber, found her in bed with a man. = 
woman and her accomplice thought that thieves had entered the house ; 42 
the former, losing her wits, shouted ‘Murder! thieves!’ while the maa 
rushed on the husband, and attempted to secure him. The husband, —_ 
with rage, cried ‘This is your last hour!’ and he produced a dagger- Bu 
when about to strike, his resolution failed him, and perceiving that his wife 8 
cries had begun to alarm the neighbourhood, he suddenly changed his inten- 
tion. ‘Fear nothing, madam,’ said he, lighting a candle, ‘it is I. = 
have been very guilty, but I still love you enough to pardon you. As - 
you,’ he said to the accomplice, whom he recognized as a clerk formerly © 
is service, ‘dress yourself quickly—be off—and all shall be forgotten - 
clerk, glad to get away so easily, to dress, and the husband un 





were registered in the week. The average number of deaths in the corre- 
sponding week of the ten years 1841-50 was 1104; or 1000 if we correct for 





When the latter had got all his clothes off, and resembled a man et 
just quitted his bed, he seized the clerk by the throat, and shouted, ee 
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and some of the neighbours had arrived, 
iving the clerk “— —_ am id, _ x, 
- en into my house: I could only seize one; the 
che thiewes re The oor clerk was taken off to the guard-house, and 
ober hav the husband declared that he had broken into his house and 
the next Lee But the clerk told the true story; and the examining ma- 
pal robbed It "ascertained it to be exact, compelled the husband to with- 
gatrate having * housebreaking and to make one of adultery. This he did, 
draw the juded his wife in the complaint also. The wife and clerk are now 
ibinelaiting their trial for violation of Article 388 of the Penal 
mw . 


ade.” 


. 
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rs relate a melancholy accident which recently took place 
ustapha. An order had been given on the previous night | 
Colonel of the Eighth Regiment of the Line, that the men should | 
br ee the next morning to bathe. Although the sea during the night 
very rough, the order was not countermanded. At the roll of 
bad the men went into the water, and in a few minutes a number of 
the drum knocked off their legs by the waves. By the exertions of such of 
them rades as were expert swimmers, they were all saved, with the ex- 
thir oo five, who were washed away and drowned. 
rivate in the First Royal Regiment, accused himself at 


= Nova Sootia, of the murder of a girl at Norwich, eight years ago : 
Hi sived in England, and is in Winchester Gaol. His story is, that 


ed his victim was Hannah Barber, and that he drowned her in the 
the Inquiries have been commenced, and it appears probable that Thomp- 
= not a murderer in fact, though possibly he was in intent. It seems 
yw eet the time mentioned by the soldier, a man who was bobbing for 
on night heard blows struck, a splash, and the sound of somebody run- 
away. The eel-fisher went with his boat to the spot where the splash 
poe “and pulled a young woman from the water. She refused to tell 
hat had happened. There seems reason to believe that this was Han- 
a Barber; and some persons say they have scen her in Norwich 
yithin the last twelve months. She is supposed to be a countrywoman, who 
gecasionlly visits the city. 

While a Stafford letter-carrier was on his rounds, his dog discovered, close 
teaditeh, a foot and part of a leg of a human body: a piece of rope was 
tied round the ankle. Surgeons say that the fragment has been detached 
after death, not by a medical man, the bone having been sawn half through 
and then broken off. The leg appears to have,belonged to a young healthy 


perma. ad 
POSTSCRIPT. betas 


We have received a voluminous mass of correspondence and papers 
from the Cape colony, on the alarmingly critical state of affairs there. 
ime and space are not left us for any attempt at giving even the sub- 
stance of the whole budget, but their bearing may be conveyed to our 











having the very best sources of information the colony supplies. His 


tone is despairing. : . 
“My own opinion is that the colony is lost. The British Government 


| to make up the proposed divic 


has lost the affections, the confidence, and the fear of all parties, Dutch and | 


ish, Christian and Heathen, Black and White. ‘Taking Lord Grey as 
au element, fifty thousand men would not restore order and enforce 
submission in Southern Africa. The native tribes are thoroughly roused, 
and evidently acting in concert with one another, and with the hitherto 
humble and faithful natives within the colony. The Dutch Boers and 
older colonists speak openly of ‘trekking’ to join their friends, 
who now form an independent republic in the interior, where they 
may defy the whole British army; and the English on the frontier 
were speaking of abandoning their lands and moving to New South 
Wales, even before the late news of gold-mines had reached them. That 


news will decide the case. The young and enterprising, the strength | 


of the colony—and indeed all who have the means of moving—will at once 
abandon a settlement which has not strength enough left to resist the Colo- 
nial Office, for a group of settlements that will in a few months cut the con- 
nexion altogether. It breaks the heart to think what an empire Great Bri- 
tain is losing—losing with disgrace not only to her policy but to her arms— 
through the crimes of a Minister and the apathy of Parliament... .. 
Now all hope is crushed. The Cape colony, the Sovereignty, and Natal, are 

_ Nothing that Ministers wi// do can save them. ... . By the time 

liawent assembles in February, all this will be history; to a great ex- 
tent it is history already.” 





The Emperor of Austria left Vienna on the 12th instant, with a nume- 
tous suite, for a progress through Trieste, Venice, and the chief towns of 
y. Reviews of nearly the whole of the Austro-Italian army in 
the neighbourhood of Verona will take place. From Verona he will go to 
Mantua, Pescheira, the ill-fated Breschia, and Milan. There is talk of 
40 intention to use the Emperor's visit in forwarding a project for a con- 
federation of all the Italian Sovereigns under his protection as King of 

y. 

A second edition of the Morning Chronicle has the following—“ A tele- 
graphic despatch announces the arrival of the Emperor of Austria at 
Verona, His Majesty was received with enthusiasm dy the troops. The 
ity was illuminated in the evening.” 

There were reports in some of the daily journals of Wednesday that 
Kossuth was known to have been liberated, and to have embarked in 
the American steam-frigate Mississippi for the Western Republic, at the 
beginning of this month. The Daily News today repeats the report with 
arcumstances— 

“A letter from Malta, of the 12th, states that Kossuth and his com- 
panions left Kutaiha on the Ist instant, and were conveyed from Giemleck 
% the Dardanelles in a Turkish steamer. Another communication says— 
al the Growler, which arrived this morning, we have heard that Kossuth 

his companions were all safe on board of, the Mississippi, and that she 
tad left the Dardanelles with them on the 7th, for America.’ ” 


i Propossl has been made, from an official quarter, of a purpose to 
Wich the Exhibition Palace, or a portion of it, may now be ap- 
lated, as a memorial of the works of industry which it has 

ed. The local Committee of the Exhibition for Bolton yes- 
terday adopted resolutions, suggesting that the gratitude and admiration 
universally entertained towards Prince Albert should be recorded by the 


«rection of a column and statue in bronze, at the centre of the space now | 


eccupied by the Palace, or in some other appropriate site; that if the 
be removed, so much of its materials should be purchased as 


Would suffice to rear, in one or other of the new Parks for the People, a | 
g to receive the specimens, models, drawings, engravings, printed | 





ad | books, manuscripts, &c., relative to the Exhibition, which it is desirable 
said, ‘This is one of | to preserve,—that building to be open gratuitously to the public, and the 


salaries of officers to be defrayed from the surplus fund obtained by the 
Commissioners; and lastly, that the site and dimensions of the Crystal 


| Palace itself be marked in Hyde Park, by placing at each corner of the 


site monoliths of granite, bearing deeply-incised inscriptions recording 
such leading facts of the construction, opening, and existence of the 
building, as shall be deemed interesting to future generations,—the mo- 
noliths to be made suitable for the bases of statues emblematic of the 


| four great divisions of the Exhibition or the four continents which con- 
| tributed to them. 


The visitors to the Exhibition and the sums received, since our last 
reckoning, have been as follows. The increase is marked. 


Numbers. Receipts. 
Saturday, September 13, .... 16,273 .... £1444 5s. 
Monday, » «15, eves 60,409 2... 2935 0 
Tuesday - ._— oe lr 3009 9 
Wednesday, a 2 =i 6 
Thursday, ~ 18, .... 58, eave 2810 1 
Friday, » 19, woe 21,488 2... 2227 2 64. 


It is stated by an Oxfordshire journal, the Banbury Guardian, that the 
Solicitor-General, Sir W. Page Wood, has intimated to his legal agent 
a his determination not to accept the appointment of Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The English Stock Market has been heavy, without any material varia- 
tion in prices. The fluctuation of Consols has been from 953 to 964; the 
closing price this afternoon, 96 to 964 both for Money and Account. The 
only operations of moment, apart from the purchases of the Government 
Broker on account of the Sinking-fund, have been speculative sales, made, it 
is said, in expectation of some revolutionary movement in Paris. The re- 
pressive measures of the French Government are doubtless regarded with 
alarm by the capitalists in both countries. Perhaps some of the present 
gloom may be fairly due to the unsatisfactory nature of the late accounts 
from the Cape of Good Hope. It cannot be denied that, from some cause or 
other, an uneasy feeling exists among capitalists, and that speculative por- 
tion of the community who interest themselves in the fluctuations of the 
money-market. Money is unusually abundant, and the flow of the precious 
metals into this country may be said to be almost continuous. 

At the usual half-yearly meeting of the Bank proprietors, held yesterday, 
a dividend of 3} per cent was declared upon the capital stock of the company 
for the half-year ending the 30th August. Attempts were made on the part 
of the proprietary to increase the dividend to 4 or 3} per cent; but they were 
successfully resisted by the Directors. The grounds of resistance were, that 


readers by a single extract from one letter, written to us by a colonist | the profits for the present half-year were 13,394/. less than those of the last, 


and that it would be necessary to take rather more than 9000/, from the rest 
leash of 3} per cent. 

The Foreign Funds are all lower than they were last week; the decline of 
the better class of dividend-paying Stocks having been from } to } per cent. 
Sardinian Scrip continues very much depressed, and has declined to 4 dis- 
count, while the paid-up Stock has been done at 80}. ‘The Scrip of this loan . 
is now becoming coer ; as, when the payment of 15 per cent due upon it 
tomorrow shall be made, the amount paid in all will be 50 per cent. Mexi- 
can Bonds still continue to decline, and have fallen to 26. The market was 
cleared of some large amounts of Stock upon the last settling-day, when a 
great deal was taken by bona fide purchasers; but it still continues heavy. 
No material change has occurred in Portuguese or Spanish Stock : the latter 
may, however, be considered as having a downward tendency. The business 
in South American Stocks has been insignificant. 

The appearance of the Share Market has on the whole been one of more 
firmness than usual. The result of the week's fluctuation has been to esta- 
blish the closing prices of the any yal Shares today from 15s, to 30s. per 
share higher than last week. Very little business has been done in the 
French Shares; the markets for which have been heavy, at lower prices, and 
without the stimulus usually afforded by the purchases of French houses. 
Rather better quotations have been generally obtained today, and there is 
evidence of a slightly increased vitality. 
SaruRDAY TweLve o’CLock. 

The opening price of Consols was 96 to 4; but as the French Funds fell 
35 centimes yesterday in Paris, our own market is rather flatter, and 
after being at 95] Consols are now 95} 96 both for Money and Account. 
The only change in the Foreign Market is a trifling improvement in Span- 
ish Stock, oceasioned by a revival of the often-repeated report of the death of 
Lopez and complete dispersion of his invading forces. The Share Market is 
firmer, and there are buyers for most of the current varieties of Shares at a 
trifling improvement upon yesterday’s prices. The following are the prin- 
cipal bargains recorded—Great Northern, 153 ; Great Western, 76} } ; North- 
western, 113 1123; South-western, 80; Midland, 44} 2; South-eastern, 
18}. The French Shares are all lower, in consequence of the decline of 
prices in Paris. 
Sarurpay Two o’CLock. 

The English Funds close at the morning's quotations, with no business of 
importance. The transactions in the Foreign Market have been confined to 
the following—Mexican, 264; Portuguese Four per Cents, 32}; Sardinian 
Stock, 81; Spanish Active, 20}; Ditto Three per Cents, 363 }; Dutch Two- 
and-a-half per Cents, 58}. 

The Railway Share Market continues firm: there has been an advance of 
nearly 1/. in Midland; Lancashire and Yorkshire are about 10s. higher. 

| The transactions in French Shares have been trifling, and at lower prices. 
| The following are the principal transactions of the afternoon—Ambergate, 
Notts, and Boston, 44 }; Eastern Counties, 52 } }; East Lancashire, 139; 
| Great Northern, 152 4 ; Ditto Half-shares A deferred, 43; Great Southern 
and Western, (Ireland,) 36; Great Western, 76} { 4; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 513 § 28 3; Ditto Fifths, 2}; London and Blackwall, 6} §; London 
and North-western, 113 123; Ditto 10/, Shares, M. and B. C., 245 Midland, 
| 444 $ 345}4); Ditto 50/. Shares, 15} 8; North British, 58 5 North Staf- 
fordshire, 8} }; South-eastern and Dover, 18} § 3; York, Newcastle, and 
| Berwick, 178; DittoG. N. E. Purchase or Preference, 53}; East Indian, 21. 










3 per Cent Consols ......... 95] 96 Danish 3 per Cents 769 
Ditto for Account .......... 95) 96 Dutch 24 per Cents .. -» 589 
3 per Cent Reduced ..,..... shut Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 923 
3} per Cents.......... .. Shut | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 25] 264 
Long Annuities . shut | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 89} 904 
Bank Stock .... shut | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1542, 32 
Exchequer Bills .. 4447pm.’ Portuguese 5 per Cents 1524, 87 9 
India Stock .......... 260 2 | Russian 5 per Cents ........ lll 118 
Brazilian 5 per Cents . 88 90 | Ditto 44 per Cents..... Lessee 1014 4 
| Belgian 44 per Cents . 93 5 | Spanish (Active) 5perCents, 204 2 
| Chilian 6 per Cents... . — — | Ditto3 per Cents 1842 ..... 36§ § 
Danish 5 per Cents ...-.... 114 24 Venesuela .......00eeseeees — 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FORGOTTTEN SUBJECT. 

Tuts is the season that taxes the ingenuity of active politicians 
in and out of Parliament; the season when all who require to keep 
the public ear engaged find most diffieulty in discovering or invent- 
ing alluring topics. The spirits both of auditors and interlocutors 
appear to flag considerably in the year of grace 1851. The dis- 
courses of the latter might appear to have been typified in Words- 
worth’s description of “ the vast of morning” as “ always slow to 
rise.” 

Yet there is no visible lack of topics. Some discourse learnedly 





on financial abuses and financial reform; others exert themselves | 


to get up an excitement for Parliamentary reform—with about as 
much success as the husbandman might thresh last year’s straw for 
wheat ; others again wages to the gentle public in behalf of national 
education. One man 

British fleet off the Sicilian coast; another augurs disturbance to 
the world’s repose from American inroads into Cuba; a third la- 
ments over the progress of reaction on the Continent of Europe. 


The probable effects of the discovery of an Australian gold region | 


on the industrial progress of our Southern Colonies and the ex- 
changes of the world engross the minds of some; while others 
speculate on the resurrection of the Corn-laws. 


But on one great theme there is silenee at present,—a theme | 


which has been touched, desultorily and at long intervals, it is 
true, but seldom without finding an eager and interested auditory. 
That theme is the general state and prospects of society, or, as it 
has been called in its application to our own country, “ the Con- 
dition-of-England question.” Of this mighty “question” all that 
have been enumerated above, and many more, are mere subordi- 


nate parts. It swallows up and incorporates into its essence all | 


these minor themes, as the rod of Aaron swallowed up all the rods 
of Pharaoh’s magicians in their serpentine transformation. They 
are, in fact, only of consequence in so far as they contribute par- 
tially to its solution. 

Yet while the impotent fragments are eagerly canvassed, the 
vital whole is left untouched. Our men of action resign it to sen- 
timentalists and novelists. Martha, when, bustling about her 
household affairs, worried and engrossed in matters of detail, she 
complained of her sister eagerly listening to the great doctrine that 
could make all duties easy, was told, that though she was careful 
about many things, yet one thing was needful, and Mary had 
chosen that better part. Among the fidgety care-taking poli- 
ticians of the day are Marthas in plenty, but where is there a Sens 
to be found ? 


LAWS OF RAILWAY PUNCTUALITY. 

“ Nopopy expeets impossibilities,” says the Zimes, “ nor would it 
be reasonable to exact that a journey of two hundred and fifty 
miles should be performed without the error of a minute”: a 
remark which is true in the letter, but which implies too great a 
concession. The Zimes itself immediately supplies one qualifica- 
tion of the allowance— 

“When a train is advertised to arrive from London at York or Exeter bya 
certain hour of the day, a fair allowance will always be made for the nature 
and liabilities of the undertaking. The companies, assome of them state on 
their time-bills, ‘do not profess to keep exact time at the stations, but every 
effort will be used to maintain punctuality.’ This is all very well, but what 
we denounce is the deliberate adoption of such arrangements as puts their 
performance of the contract entirely out of the question, and wilfully con- 
templates a breach of faith for their own poo advantage. If a company 
receives a sovereign for a specified piece of work, having previously so regu- 
lated its engagements that the execution of this work is impossible, we do not 
see what this can be termed but a commercial fraud, nor how such fraud, 
which in the case of individual delinquents would be severely visited, can 
claim impunity when practised by a powerful association. It is time that 
railway directors should be made to recognize the responsibility of a bargain. 
As things stand, they hold themselves privileged to break all their stipula- 
tions at will. They promise {o arrive at a certain station by mid-day, and 
they arrive there, if it so pleases them, by midnight. They profess to start 
at six o’clock, and they start at nine; they advertise to travel thirty miles 
an hour, and they travel eighteen. For the accidents of a large establish- 
ment, and a vast extent of mileage, we would make, as we have said, every 
reasonable allowance ; but this allowance cannot be claimed when the bar- 
gain has been deliberately broken for purposes of greater gain. In ordinary 
cases, damages would be recoverable from any coach or job master who could 
be proved to have so treated a customer; nor do we see why railway direc- 
tors should be exempted from a like accountability.” 

The want of punctuality, with its fatal consequences and exces- 
sive inconvenience, has not been limited to this summer, but has 
only been aggravated by the excursion-train system. There are 
sources of unpunctuality, therefore, which are inherent in the 
methods of the eeugetnes and two of them are very obvious. 

_ One is, simply a disregard to punctuality. The first be- 
ginning is some slight indulgence at the departure of a train, to 
take in a late passenger or stow away a tardy box. Half a 
minute, it was thought, could not much matter; but the half- 
minute grew to be a minute or two; a minute or two was wanted 
at several stations, perhaps for several purposes; and at last the 
rule was so deliberately disregarded, that, as the Zimes says, some 
companies advertise the fact that they cannot undertake to be 
punctual. Thus they positively offer to passengers and to their 
own officers a suggestion that punctuality is not essentially neces- 
sary ; and the time-table is a mere standard for a system of attempts 
at ceesteaitty, abortive or otherwise. The error lay in the first 
yielding: a great check upon unpunctuality in a railway system, 
as in the Army or Navy, would be rigid exactness in the commands 





uilds speculations on the appearance of a | 


train depart at the hour named, without mercy f ; 
passenger, for the porter who has put off his duty, = 
servant who is unable to do his work in a given time Bertie 
then the delay of the few would not be visited on the yo i 
the public would be taught the regularity which is so Pom | and 
its own safety. Sselutial ty 
It is as easy to maintain punctuality in a journey of ¢ 
dred and fifty miles as it is in a journeyof twenty-tive or ¢ 
a-half: the longer journey in the po system is but th . 
duplication of several shorter apn the chance of erro the re. 
same at each stage, and may be corrected in detail, without re 
suffered to accumulate into one gross error. The correct bei 
deed, demands a discontinuance of the second source of yy =o 
ality to which we have referred—and that is, the allowange f 
short a time for the whole journey. In reducing journies rh 
way to a very short time, some benefit has been conferred 7 pe 
highly locomotive and commercial population ; but when vain 
brought the journey within the compass of a few hours the - 
tempt to save an additional hour or so is not worth the e os 
of effort. Still less when the success is precarious and the alte 
for the most part self-defeating. If you are told that you shal | , 
six hours in going from London to Lincoln, you make your q i 
ments accordingly, and you admit that the time is not ino and 
butif you are told that you shall be five hours, and you are sev ; 
your whole plans are deranged—it is quite possible that the loss of 
two hours may be equivalent to the loss of ten, or of a whole day, 
An obvious cause of unpunctuality is the neglect to allow a sup 
ficient margin for the error to which the Zimes refers, pa 
for the work to be performed at each station. Admitted that ; 
each stage of the journey error may occur: an allowance of tim, 
| for that error should always be added to the time necessary for trp. 
sit from one station to another; and in like manner, ample time 
should be given for each necessary stoppage, so as to allow for g 
slight error in the performance of station-work. With such alloy. 
| ances, although it would remain impossible to eftect every aypirgl 
with literal exactness, it would be most easy to effect every d 
| parture at the exact moment of time set down for it. ‘ 
| In all cases of combined movement, this allowance of time js 
absolutely necessary to punctuality, and even to expedition in the 
aggregate. A child might suppose that a body of soldiers could be 
marched out of Hyde Park ~ pode speed if each man were tp 
make the best use of his legs; but the rawest recruit knows, that 
| to get them out in the shortest possible time, it is necessary that 
| they should move with measured tread at measured distances, ani 
that to secure perfect order and regularity it is necessary to throw 
in a spare quarter of an hour before starting, besides a full allowang 
of time for each evolution. Railway companies cannot be superior 
to the laws of combined movements: it is the disregard of those 
laws which stamps their management with marked inferiority, and 
makes them responsible for so much annoyance and suffering. 


Wo hu. 








USES OF THE CAFFRE WAR.—III. 

Nor the least obvious of the advantages accruing from the war ia 
Caffraria, is the fact of its affording some relief to the discussion of 
ordinary Colonial politics. "When the mind is wearied by discuss 
ing rights, which are supported by arguments fatiguingly reiterated, 
and obstructed by excuses that begin to give way through sheer 
wear and tear, it is a relief to all parties to turn to squabbling 
about red coats and black skins, their eventful warfare, hairbreadth 
escapes in mountain-pastures, and the comical interludes performed 
by that farcical Scipio Africanus Sir Harry Smith. It is pleasant, 
if only for a change. 

But it is also practically convenient. All historians know the 
old “dodge” used by princes when their subjects become trouble 
some—going to war ; “ binding their coats,” as Voltaire says, “ with 
coarse white worsted five sous to the ell, and marching away with 
them to glory.” It gives them something else to think about and 
to do, than to discuss, agitate, and nurse their own discontents. 

At home it is not less practically convenient. Discussions or 
useful subjects, such as the ‘onstitution, could scarcely be stretched 
over the six months and handed over to “ next session,” even with 
all the aids from Anti-Papal debates, a Budget “ bis,” and sanitary 
reforms which are to be (?) executed, if it were not, as a printer 
would say, “spaced out ” with blanks, like the perfectly idle Caffre 
war. That Ministers fully appreciated the advantage thence de- 
rivable, is plain from the fact of their trying to make the com- 
mencement of the constitution depend upon the termination o 
that row across the border between Sir Harry Smith and his pro- 
tégés. The sweeping away of cabbage-leaves in Covent Garda 
market did not more depend upon the defeat of John the Leydes 
Prophet in Covent Garden Operahouse; but if the parish author- 
ities can contrive to or any work about the market until 
Signor Mario shall be finally assassinated, it may save some trouble 
in the mean time—to the sweepers. It would at least postpone 
the trouble till “ next season.” 

__ Besides, the Caftre war offers a capital opportunity of making 4 
if the Cape colony occasioned some demand upon the 
exehequer—as if Ministers had to ask something from Parliament 
for the colony, and as if they the Ministers were generously 1 
turning contumacy with munificence. We all know better—W 
all know that the colonists, left alone, would settle their ow® 
borders without demanding a sixpence from England: but Mims 
ters talk ore-rotundally of “supporting the colony,” and somehow 
the public is thimblerigged into the idea that the money for 
Cafire war is really paid to the Cape of Good Hope! Public, & 





of the superior officers and in the movements of trains. Let a 


pecially Peace-promoting, Economical Public, feels its sympathy 
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Cape much damped. A Cape that costs millions 





for the seo and then has no right to speak so independently 
sterling hts. Let it pay its way, and then ask for justice. 

Saas and trivial debates also are fertile in another Ministerial 

T the “ count-out.” Smother a subject in trivialities, and 
% +e difficult for the enervated English constitution to keep up its 
its ies against lassitude or “to keep a House.” Such things as 
ener wars are the raw material of triviality and tedium. 

‘Another good. The colonists have not submitted unquestioning 

the edicts of a Minister—they did not accept, with thanks, the 

yiets they abhorred; they were not grateful for the Minister's 
= his pledge; they did not shut their eyes and open their 
wate the constitution which he might please to send them. 
ee rudely stared, rudely questioned, more rudely resisted, and 
nore rudely conquered. But they have a weak side: their border 
js exposed to Blacks; their property can be pillaged; a policy at 
oe ooy taking their pasture-lands not for settlers but soldiers, 
a ing den on with vacillation and rashness, may draw upon the 
- rty and homes of the settlers the full force of predacious ag- 
prope : a frontier war may be the great revenge for a conyict- 


jon i t 
Sit repulsed and a constitution disparaged. 





CONVICTS AND SOLDIERS. 
Acoxrzast, which has often struck the observer, is noted by a 
correspondent of the 7imes, in the following letter. 

“Sir—Will you allow me, through the medium of your columns, to make 
public the following statement of facts, for the authenticity of which I can 
vouch. In Bermuda, and probably in all our other penal settlements, the 

ed convicts are actually treated better than our own soldiers: they 
more meat and vegetables, grog twice a day, and, in short, their diet 1s 
in every respect more generous than that of her Majesty’s troops. They are 
allowed two hours during the day for breakfast and dinner; and while they 
are regaling themselves, it is easy toimagine with what feelings their envious 
under a burning sun, watch the disappearance of luxuries of which 
they are not destined to partake. Let it not be supposed, either, that the 
conviets work for nothing: on the con‘rary, they are allowed a small sum 
daily, and at the expiration of their term of punishment (!) the accumulated 
sum is handed over to them. Leaving this plain statement to the digestion 
of your readers, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. G.” 

It is curious to note the alternations of philanthropy on this 
dass of subjects. The prisoner is visited, and is found to suffer in 
health from ill-managed confinement or bad food; a hopeless con- 
dition checks any working of the reformatory influence. Im- 
provements are made until these evils are set right; and then it 
is discovered that the object of such attention is better off than 
some other class—the convict is better off than the soldier, the 

aper better off than the independent labourer. 

But the truth is, that the conditions which regulate the health, 
tractability, and moral wellbeing of these classes, are so different 
that the comparison between them fails. The comparison has been 
made before, and there have been attempts to adopt it as a rule in 
practice. The living in the workhouse 1s to be made more “ re- 
pulsive ” than that of the independent labourer ; the state of the 


convict in a chain-gang or at Norfolk Island was to be made one of 


terrible and exemplary retribution. The consequences were, that 


the workhouse was scourged with disease, was depraved with the | 


moral scrofula of hopeless indifference, and was riotous with con- 
tumacy ; while the convict was exasperated into being a wild 
beast, a danger and opprobrium to the keepers who had made him 
so. It became absolutely necessary to prevent these shocking con- 
sequences : the managers of paupers and malefactors retrace their 
— and then we come back to the old comparison so well put by 


The soldier enjoys at all events the absence of imprisonment or 


of degradation ; two things which should be a large element of the | 


comparison. 

ere is another truth which cannot be too often brought for- 
ward : a large proportion of convicts ought not to be at our con- 
viet-dépdts, nor indeed to be convicts at all. 

“The objects of human laws,” says Mr. Adderley in his excellent pamph- 
let on Transportation, “‘are the protection of life and property, and social 
order. The chief antecedents, therefore, of crime against such laws, are 
brutal degradation, destitution, ignorance, or social fermentation and infec- 
tion of vicious habit. If, therefore, the institutions of this country are preg- 
nant with great social contrasts of wealth and poverty—if destitution is the 
condition of a large proportion of its community, and impediments besides 
are placed in the way of its natural relief—if large classes are allowed to 
spring up and grow in absolute ignorance, except of vice, and the few laid 
hold of are treated with only homeopathic cures, ¢. ¢. with additional infec- 
tion,—if the cant of liberty is made to cover the permission of vicious edu- 
cation, far more national in extent and encouragement than any contempo- 
Ta@eous counter-education in virtue or knowledge, and systems of life and 
occupation are countenanced among the labouring multitudes which the 
very refinements of advancing civilization render doubly demoralizing,— 
why, then, the laws which the holders of property (and of life, rendered 
Worth attacking by its connexion with property) oe against the incursions 
of such well-trained trespassers upon themselves, should not be severer than 
the boxer’s retaliation of the blow which he has invited and only failed to 

try. Penalties are pretended to be for the purposes of deterring and re- 
orming; but to deter and reform with one hand the victims of the seduc- 
tion and corruption of the other, is worse tyranny than Caligula’s. To di- 
lute the course of justice and a consciousness of this maladjustment, is the 
process towards which the current feeling of this country is now morbidly 
tending : would it not be better to take the other alternative, and correct 
the impropriety, and so to render clear, firm, and unreserved. the strict dis- 
pensation of justice, inflicting appropriate penalties on fewer and on legiti- 
mate objects?” 

In the sequel, Mr. Adderley shows that a large proportion of 
our criminals are confessedly no criminals at all; that a large pro- 

n of crimes might be stopped by stopping their causes, and 
Y calling into play the counter-stimulants of education, industry, 
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g those Blacks by vain burlesque ceremonies, exaspe- | 
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| and healthy activity. He shows that, were our criminal popula- 
tion separated from the unfortunates now mingled with it, there 
would be no necessity to send convicts abroad, but that they might 
be retained in our prisons and treated with a more condign rigour. 

| Mr. Adderley’s pamphlet remains unanswered, and Government 

| continues to furnish the dramatis persone for tableaux like that 
which perplexed A. G. 











MEDICAL ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
| THERE must be some truth in the homeopathic doctrine of the 
' efticacy of minute doses. In Edinburgh, the favourite haunt of 
medicine and medical practitioners, there are only five homeopa- 
| thie doctors,—a number scarcely to be detected by microscopic in- 
spection among the swarms of licentiates who jostle each other in 
the streets; and yet, it appears from a batch of pamphlets recent- 
ly sent to us from the Modern Athens, their presence has excited 
a consternation among the orthodox medicos, the effects of which 
might supply worthy matter for the pen of a Swift, or a Moliére, 
| or a Rabelais—who was himself a physician. 

The first fulmination against the homeopathic heresy in Edin- 
burgh emanated from the College of Physicians. These learned 
Thebans, in full divan assembled, passed a series of resolutions, in 
language such as has rarely been adopted by an anteprandial meet- 
ing. After premising that no person could be ignorant of the light 

| in which the College regards umention they declared, that all 
| Fellows who become homeopathic practitioners “endanger the 
| reputation of the College,” that they become “merely nominal 
Fellows,” and hold “a false position and spurious credit.” They 
| further protested, that all such renegades from the true medical 
faith “must necessarily be aliens to the other Fellows and to the 
| profession at large,” inasmuch as “no Fellow of his College, or 
' any other physician, can by any possibility, without derogating 
from his own honour and the honour of the profession, meet pro- 
fessors of homeopathy in consultation, or codperate with them in 
the other common duties of professional life.” The practical 
application of these dogmas was, a broad hint to the black shee 
' against whom they were levelled, that they ought forthwith 
to resign their fellowships. The Couneil of the College were 
directed to transmit copies of the resolutions to all known 
offenders; and their Secretary, catching the peculiar spirit of 
courtesy that inspired them, subjoined to the name of Dr. Hen- 
derson, in the copy transmitted to that gentleman, not his legiti- 
mate title of “ Professor of Pathology in the University of Edin- 
burgh,” but the designation “ Practitioner of Homeopathy,”— 
which the doctor, without any desire to disclaim it, might war- 
rantably object to, on the ground of the animus which dictated its 
selection. 

Fielding’s Colonel, mad on the point of honour, with his favour- 
ite phrase of “the immortal dignity of man,” is thrown into the 
cons by the more than Castilian punctilio of the Edinburgh 

physicians. These gentlemen, it appears, would hold it degra- 
dation to assist a fellow being suddenly struck down by apoplexy, 
if a homeeopathist held him in his arms. And Fielding’s Mistress 
Slipslop could not have emphasized the words “low creatures” 
more felicitously than the Secretary to the College did the title 
“practitioner of homeopathy.” Judging by their anti-homm@opathic 
resolutions, and forgetting for the moment their many real claims 
to respect, one might fancy the Edinburgh physicians to be a cross 
| breed between a Brahmin with all his pride of caste and a lady's 
maid with all her airs and minauderie. 
| But the Faculty of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh 
| were resolved to outdo their neighbours of the College of Physi- 
cians. Soon after the latter had promulgated their resolutions, a 
student of medicine, suspected of homeeopathic leanings, underwent 
| the examinations preliminary to the obtaining of a in. The 
| Professors expressed themselves satisfied with his answers, till 
it occurred to one of them to ask him whether it was true 
| that he intended to practise homeopathically? The candidate 
| for medieal honours replied, that he could not give a decisive 
| answer till he had studied the subject; which, he added, he had 
| determined to do. He was then asked, whether, in the event of 
his becoming convinced of the truth of hom@opathy, he would 
burn or return his diploma. He replied, that considering the 
diploma a mere attestation to the amount of medical knowledge 
| he had attained, he saw no necessity for doing so. He was then 
| given to understand, that the faculty would not pass him until he 
became convinced of the fallacy of infinitesimal doses. Habit has 
reconciled men to the practice of exacting from licentiates of theology 
solemn declarations, not merely that they believe, but that they 
will always continue to believe, certain doctrines; but the Edin- 
burgh Faculty of Medicine is, we imagine, the first that has ex- 
acted from a candidate for a diploma a vow always to believe in a 
certain medical theory and adhere to a certain mode of medical 
practice. The Professor could afford to smile at the impertinence of 
a College who had no power to remove him from his ehair ; but the 
luckless student was deprived by the Faeulty of that diploma 
which he had fairly earned by industrious and intelligent study. 
The College could only show their teeth—the a could bite. 
The position assumed by the medical Canutes of Edinburgh is 
ludicrous. They are endeavouring by a new test-act to arrest the 
rising tide of medical inquiry and experiment. They would de- 
serve to be laughed down—the only treatment adapted to their 
case—even if their proceedings affected hom@opathists only. For, 
whatever those gentlemen may think, homeopathists are quite as 
much entitled to fair play, and the common courtesies which gentle- 
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men of education practise in their intercourse with each other, as 
allopathists or any other pathists. But the mock-heroics and op- 
pression of the Edinburgh doctors have a wider range of 
application. The artillery they have been playing off against 
homceopathy might be turned upon any other doctrine or practice 
against which they happen to be prepossessed. The progress of 
medical science can be retarded, if not arrested, by allowing corpo- 
rate bodies to exact promissory vows against entertaining any new 
opinions. But cui bono, even to the obstructers? In our parallel 
theological experience, enforcement of tests has best served to thin 
the Established Churches. 





THE AMERICAN PROPERTY-TAX. 


INTERESTING evidence was given before the Income-tax Committee 
of the House of Commons, by the Honourable Dudley Selden and 
Colonel Johnson, formerly Senators of the State of New York, and 


by Mr. Ashbell Smith, formerly Secretary of State in Texas, on | 


the principles upon which are assessed the direct taxes forming the 
rincipal revenue of those States, and on the popular machinery 
or raising them. 

In both States, the great engine of taxation for all the purposes 
of State Government, and of Local Government, is the single 
means of a tax on realized property, directly levied, in simple 
proportion to its capitalized value. 

he principle of valuation is this. In the case of real estate, 
the law requires that the assessment should be simply the actual 
cash value of the property if it were bona fide put up for sale in 
the market to pay a debt. In the case of personal estate, it is a 
similar assessment of all that a man has “ over and above his just 
debts and the property which by law is entitled to exemption.” 

In the case of real property, great assistance to the assessor is 
afforded by the general usage of a registration of assurances in the 
States of the Union. Even in reference to the unsettled State of 
Texas Mr. Ashbell Smith said, “ You can go into any county in 


the State and on ten minutes’ search can tell who is the legal | 


holder of the fee-simple of any piece of real estate in the county, 
without any fee.” Of course there are some pieces of land for 
which owners cannot be found: the State makes stringent pro- 
visions to ascertain if any person exist who has a right to these 
estates; and if such person have perished, or gone away leaving 
no sign, or have chosen to abandon his estate, the event is ascer- 
tained in a period which never exceeds two years: all land for 
which the tax is unpaid during that time is sold under a State 
extent. The unsettled lands, it is of course borne in mind, belong 
to the State already; as in England, if they still existed, they 
would belong to the Crown. 

But it is seen that this sort of real property is always the soil 
itself. The American law, like our own, considers certain “ inci- 
dents ” to the soil as real property, and not personal property ; for 
instance, rents, and real annuities. But, in the first m sy there 
are but few rents, or annuities, in the Union States—in New York 
there is a law against the demise of land for any longer term than 
twelve years; and in the second place, annuities are not realized 
property: so far as they are in futuro they are not the object of 
tax, and so far as they have already been received they become 
mere cash in hand. 

With regard to personal property, all which a man has, whether 
at home or abroad, is brought into assessment; and nothing be- 


yond what he actually has. Real property in England or any | 


other foreign country is not assessed against the citizen resi- 
dent in the States; but personal property all over the world: 
shares in the national stocks of foreign countries, ships on all the 
seas, and partnership stock in all the localities of the world—are 
brought into assessment: still it must be realized property—never 
income, and never profit. Mr. Dudley Selden argued—Profits are 
a thing of the future, you cannot tax them as profits: when they 
are already earned they are property, and in that shape they are 
liable like other property: income is disregarded in assessment, 
except so far as it is a criterion of value: therefore the labourer 
earning small wages is taxed as infallibly as the merchant making 
large profits, if each of them has accumulated property ; if neither 
has, then the merchant is as much exempt as the labourer at 
thirty shillings a week. So it is with professions. If all the yearly 
income is spent the earner pays no tax. A physician in New York 
earning ten thousand dollars a year, if he spends the whole, is only 
assessed on so much of his furniture as is beyond the margin of 


his legal exemptions, and on his house—if it be his own—as real | 


estate. 

Both in the case of real property and personal property there are 
exemptions. But in the State of New Vork those named seem to 
be personal : they include the furniture necessary for the citizen’s 
family-—bed, bedding, clothes, tables, stools, cooking-utensils, and 
stoves, and the food for a cow and a pig,—about one hundred and 
fifty dollars’ worth ; also every seat in a place of worship, and— 
most honourable exemption—books for a family library to the 
value of twenty-five ditines more ; altogether, about two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth. In the State of Texas the exemptions are 
more comprehensive ; they have a wise liberality calculated to fos- 
ter in the citizen the warmest attachment to his native soil. Ina 
borough, they include a house worth two thousand dollars ; in the 
country, a tract of land worth two hundred dollars; and about the 


same quantity of furniture for the domicile. The object is, that the | 


assessment shall not despoil the poorest citizen of a house to live | present position the worse it will become, from the anxiety of all travellers 
in, a bed to lie on, a table to eat upon, and a pot for the cooking 
of his daily meal. 





The grand recommendation of this system seems to be its « 

plicity: by confining the assessment to realized property, the 

rid of the great bulk of the difficulties urged in this country y get 
the various expedients suggested for lessening the inequalit Ts 
direct taxation. None of the evidence disclosed any mater aif 
culties in the way of making a capitalization of the Various possible 
interests in stock or other personal property. In reference to the 
stocks of all private corporations—shares in the stock of Pat 
porated bodies—the State goes in against the corporation itself, anj 
assesses its tax on the property of the corporation ; Which then 
places the tax to account in its profit and loss books, befor 
making its dividend: but on the State stocks the tax is levied ; 
the hands of the holder, as so much realized property. But tho rn 
no difficulties were described in the mere process of calculating the 
value of the interests, yet it would appear that the pressure of the 
inquisitorial machinery of direct taxation on the privacy of per. 
sonal affairs is galling; so much so, that Colonel Johnsons Ip 
experience was “unable to suggest any law sufficiently stringent 
to secure the full collection of the revenue due from personal to. 
perty, which would not at the same time endanger the credit of 


| the honest but enterprising merchant.” “A full statement of all 


the details of a man’s business, the names of his debtors and erej. 
tors, and the amounts to each and everything about it, would, as 
regards commercial men, be a very hazardous and disastrous thing.” 

The local assessors have full power to examine every person on 
oath, on every particular concerning his property. “In respect 
of the charges on real property, all the world may learn gs 
much as the assessor; for no mortgage is good against any 
succeeding mortgage till it is registered, like every purchase of 
land. When the assessment-roll is completed, it is open to the in. 
spection of all the world: none of the particulars or grounds of the 
assessment are disclosed, but the simple amount of every man’s 
fortune, when its owner and the assessor have agreed on the assess. 
ment of it, is ascertainable by every citizen at the mere trouble of 
inspecting the public records. 

The machinery by which the assessment is made is simple and 
popular. Every rural township, or municipal ward, has three as. 
sessors, one of whom retires every year, and is reélected, or put 
aside for a more popular candidate: the duties of the assessor are 
moderately paid, and the class of men chosen are the most select 
in the county. The Assessors, individually, and acting in boards, 
assess every foot of real property and every shilling of realized 
personal property of which they have cognizance; and they make 
a return of their assessment to the Court of Supervisors ; who are 
elected yearly by the people, and bear somewhat the same relation 
to the Assessors that our Aldermen do to the Councillors—or 
rather, that our County Magistrates sitting in administrative bench 
do to our Municipal Magistrates sitting in judicial bench only, 
The assessment of the Assessors is supervised by the Court of Su- 
pervisors ; who equalize the assessment of discrepant counties and 
wards, and decide appeals from individual citizens demanding 
juster valuations. The Supervisors are the ultimate court of as- 
sessment ; and when they have revised the assessment, it is sent to 
the Comptroller of the State Finances. This officer returns to each 
Court of Supervisors a statement founded on these assessments, of 
the share which each county has to bear of the State expenses. 
The expenses of local government are added; and then the Col- 
lectors, a third body of popularly-elected officers, are set to work 
to raise the tax from each citizen according to the individual as- 
sessment of each, already publicly recorded. 

The State and County taxes together of the State of New York, 
in 1848, were about four millions of dollars ; the Town taxes were 
about one and a third million dollars. The proportion of the tax 
to the assessment of the property in the State was about 3s. 4d. 
sterling on 20/. 16s. 

But it is very important to notice, that of this sum, the ex- 
penses of the State did not amount to above ten percent. In 
Texas, the whole State expenses last year were not more than 
between eighty and a hundred thousand dollars. In the new state 
the cost of government would naturally be small, but in the old 
state it must be considerable. The State of New York derives it 
chief revenues from the great system of remunerative public works 
which are the public property—chiefly from the Erie Canal. So 
that the ten per cent above mentioned is an illusory datum in 
reference to the real proportion of State to Municipal expenses. 
Then, in addition, the Federal Government levies almost all the 
cost of Federal administration in the shape of duties on the im- 
ports from abroad. Thus, direct taxation has nothing to do in 


| Supplying all the expenses of foreign relations—the cost of  pre- 


serving peace, or the penalties of levying war, with the friends 
and foes of the Union all over the well. These exceptional facts 
show that the American evidence before the Select Committee on 
the Income-tax had a complex and not an explicit bearing on the 
question of how far the whole expense of governing a nation may 
be raised by direct taxation on realized property alone. 








A letter from Alexandria says that Cleopatra’s needle is hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of bringing it to England. ‘It is interesting from 


| associations attached to it, but it will cause disappointment if it is expected 


to prove an ornament, as it is in a very mutilated state, the edges being 


| broken off and the hieroglyphics much defaced. The length at present un- 


covered by the sand is about ae feet from the apex, with from three 
to four feet down the sides, and the whole of what is visibie is in the same 
dilapidated condition. It must also be said that the longer it is left in its 


to possess pieces of it, which the native boys knock off largely to sell. The 
base of the obelisk is about twenty feet distant from the sea, and the city- 
wall will have to be broken through to remove it.” 
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PARKMAN’S HISTORY OF PONTIAC’S WAR. ; 
in subject of this work has no further attraction for Eng- 
gee than what the author can create for it; though it may 
different with Americans, to whom the book is primarily ad- 
y de The mass of Englishmen have little knowledge of the 


Canadian 
defeat of 


a 





and Colonial wars beyond the death of Wolfe and the 
Braddock, and consequently the interest which arises | 
association of ideas is lost to them. Measured by English | 
- the confederacy of Pontiac to expel us from America after | 
ge uest of Canada, consisted in a number of successes or | 
& i the capture of detached forts and the devastation 
tes line of border settlements. To the American, the | 
piect has a national and a local interest. " 
subyé rtant incident in his country’s youth ; the wilderness 
stich was the scene of Pontiac’s enterprises is now peopled by | 
‘ads and dotted by populous cities ;_ the American is often ac- 
veainted with the Indians by observation and with their history 
py tradition, while Englishmen know nothing save what they 
have learned from books. oe 
Yet all these sources of American interest, and several peculiar 
features in the war itself, cannot altogether supply a defect in the 


subject—a want of unity and largeness. It was a sense of this de- | 


ficiency, perhaps, which has induced Mr. Parkman to connect with 
the main narrative a variety of subordinate or collateral topics. 
The characteristics and institutions of the Indian tribes East and 
North of the Mississippi, the different principles of colonization 
adopted by England and France, with the results in the respec- 
tive colonies, a sketch of the war which ended in the victory of 
Wolfe and the conquest of Canada, together with an account of 
the Indian feelings towards the French and English, and the 
reasons wherefore, precede the main history; and the history itself 
is suspended by digressions. This overlaying of the subject with 
independent essays produces a sense of isolation in the parts and 
a certain degree of impatience, at least in the English reader. 

The story of the war itself is less a history than a narrative of 
detached alfairs: but this mode of treatment was necessary. The 
unity was in the purpose of Pontiac, not in the plan, still less in 
the execution. If he had succeeded in all he hoped for, and sur- 
prised the whole of the Western frontier posts, as he did surprise 
the greater part, he would have Leen no nearer to his main object. 
The Indians would have devastaied a greater extent of frontier 
country, and might have forced the outlying settlers to fall further 


back, but final success under any conceivable circumstances was | 


impossible. Hence, the war is rather particular than general; a 
succession of partisan attempts, mostly successful, through the 
pride, incapacity, and want of caution in the officers commanding 
the frontier posts, but failing when opposed to foresight and 
capacity. The campaign, from its extent, and, as regards Indian 


operations, its magnitude, has this peculiarity—it embraces nearly | 


the characteristics of Indian warfare, and develops all the cha- 
racteristics of Indian character; in which, it must be owned, the 
baser qualities decidedly predominate. 


Ina partisan or romantic point of view, the subject has much 


interest, from individual skill, gallantry, and enterprise being | 


brought into greater prominence than can be the case where the 


movement of large masses is the chicf feature of the campaign. | 
The solitude of the frontier posts, the forest wilderness in which | 
they are placed, the primeval mountains, streams, lakes, and woods, | 


in which every operation has to be performed, and the gallantry 
and skill with which a few soldiers oppose the effects of discipline 
and the civilized art of defending a post to the incessant attacks of 
wary savages, form a phase of war as novel as it is striking. The 
more remarkable affairs, however, are familiar in their outline to the 
historical reader, if at all acquainted with American Colonial 
history. 

_It 1s remarked by travellers, that however individual Ame- 
nicans may differ,—as the observing shepherd can detect physiog- 
nomical differences in his flock,—there is a general resemblance 
throughout the Union in lathy lankiness, in haste, in tobacco- 


chewing, in dress, in manners or (as Scott expressed it) “no man- | 


ners.” The remark may be truly applied to American books. 
Poetry and travels with hardly an exception, historical novels 
and tales without any exception, and works on or about history, 
have a certain family likeness. As one star differs from another 


in brightness, and yet they are all stars, so one American writer | 


on history differs from another in point of merit, yet their kind 
of merit is alike. Washington Irving’s mode of composition is the 
type of them all, and consists in making the most of things. The 
pe is described, not to possess the reader with the features 

of the country so far as they are essential to the due apprehension 
of the historical event, but as a thing important in itself, and some- 
times as a thing adapted to show off the writing or the writer. The 
costumes are not only indicated, to remind the reader of the va- 
nous peoples engaged, but dwelé upon with the unction of a vir- 
tuoso. The march is narrated in detail ; the accessories are de- 
scribed in their minutize ; and the probable or possible feelings of the 
actors are laid before the reader. Sometimes this mode of com- 
Position is used sparingly and chastely, as by Bancroft ; sometimes 
more fully, as by Theodore Irving in his Conquest of Florida ; 
other styles (in the sense of expressing ideas) than the model may 
Preponderate, so as to suggest no idea of the author of the 
“History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the War of the North American 


Pabes against the English Colonies after the Conquest of Canada. By Francis 
njun. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 


Sketch-Book and the Conquest of Granada ; but, more or less, the 
literary sketcher or tale-writer has encroached upon the province 
of the historian. 

Mr. Parkman has too much of this; and the effect of it is ag- 
gravated by the various collateral subjects he introduces, as well as 
by a kind of showmanlike manner, as if he were calling upon the 
reader to admire the thing described. Had he shown more judg: 

d 


| ment in the and better taste in the execution, he wo 


have produced a standard, as even with its drawbacks he has 
— a readable book. The hero is a remarkable man; per- 
aps the only Red Indian who ever rose above the limited 
and prejudiced views of his countrymen, and dreamed of com- 
bining all the tribes in a common and patriotic purpose. Pon- 
tiac’s power of controlling the minds of his fellows was equal- 
ly memorable; for before Detroit he not only induced different 


The war was | peoples to combine for a single purpose, but kept them at it, 


contrary to cherished ideas and habits. The war itself abounds 
with incidents of savage art and wariness—of civilized courage, 
skill, and heroism; while the scenes among which it took place 
form a background new to general history. Nor is Mr. Parkman 
ill qualified for the task. He is familiar with the scenes where the 
| events occurred ; he has a practical knowledge of the Indian cha- 
racter and manners ; he has been most industrious and persevering 
in his researches ; and he has a picturesque and animated style. A 
searching revision under the guidance of a severe taste would 
| render this work an interesting and informing addition to our 
| minor histories. 
| The secondary causes of the confederation were various. The 
long hostilities waged between the French and English predisposed 
the Indian allies of the French to look with little eck ye upon 
the English. This feeling was increased by the arts of the French 
traders and hunters, who promised Pontiac the assistance of French 
armies; and the emissaries of the oflicers were possibly not idle— 
anxious to disturb what they could not destroy. Anger for in- 
juries, and a gloomy sense of impending extinction, prepared the 
Indian mind for any desperate undertaking, and a Red Hannibal 
arose to take advantage of the opportunity. The immediate cause 
of the outbreak, however, was the usual story—colonial misgo- 
vernment, combined with the national want of consideration for 
the usages of others. 
| “Under the circumstances, it behoved the English to use the utmost 
eare in their conduct towards the tribes. But even when the conflict with 
France was impending, and the alliance with the Indians of the last import- 
ance, they had treated them with indifference and neglect. They were not 
likely to adopt a different course now that their friendship seemed a matter 
| of noconsequence. In truth, the intentions of the English were soon appa- 
rent. In the zeal for retrenchment which prevailed after the close of hos- 
tilities, the presents which it had always been customary to give the Indians, 
at stated intervals, were either withheld altogether, or doled out with a nig- 
gardly and reluctant hand; while, to make the matter worse, the agents and 
| officers of Government often appropriated the presents to themselves, and 
| afterwards sold them at an exorbitant price to the Indians. When the French 
| had possession of the remote forts, they were accustomed, with a wise libe- 
rality, to supply the surrounding Indians with guns, ammunition, and 
| clothing, until the latter had forgotten the weapons and garments of their 
| forefathers, and depended on the White men for support. ‘The sudden with- 
| holding of these supplies was, therefore, a grievous calamity. Want, suffer- 
| ing, and death, were the consequences ; and this cause alone would have been 
| enough to produce general discontent. But, unhappily, other grievances 
were superadded. 
“The English fur-trade had never been well regulated, and it was now in 
a worse condition than ever. Many of the traders, and those in their employ, 
were ruflians of the coarsest stamp, who vied with each other in rapacity, 
violence, and profligacy. They cheated, cursed, and plundered the Indians, 
and outraged their families; offering, when compared with the French 
traders, who were under better regulation, a most unfavourable example of 
the character of their nation. 
“The officers and soldiers of the garrisons did their full part in exciting 
the general resentment. Formerly, when the warriors came to the forts, 
they had been welcomed by the French with attention and respect. The in- 
convenience which their presence occasioned had been disregarded, and their 
—- overlooked. But now they were received with cold looks and 
iarsh words from the officers, and with oaths, menaces, and sometimes blows, 
| from the reckless and brutal soldiers. When, after their troublesome and 
intrusive fashion, they were lounging everywhere about the fort, or lazily 
reclining in the shadow of the walls, they were met with muttered ejacula- 
tions of impatience, or abrupt orders to depart, enforced, perhaps, by a touch 

| from the butt of a sentinel’s musket. These marks of contempt were un- 
speakably galling to their haughty spirit.” 

The two great events of the war were the defence of Detroit 
and the defeat of the Indians at Bushy Run, with the consequent 
| relief of Fort Pitt by a force under Bouquet, a Swiss in the 
British service. Bouquet’s enterprise was of the nature of a 
campaign; the defence of Detroit had a more Homeric character 
about it, full of dramatic incidents and surprises. Gladwyn, 
| the commandant, was a man of greater caution and conduct than 

many of his brother officers in the wilderness; yet, like them, 
| he might have fallen into the trap which Pontiac had set, but for 
information received from an Indian girl to whom he was at- 
tached. When Pontiac came to Detroit under the pretext of 
holding’a council, but with the intention of seizing the officers, 
massacring the soldiers, and getting possession of the place, he 
found himself baftled. 

“At ten o'clock, the great war-chief, with his treacherous followers, 
reached the fort, and the gateway was thronged with their savage faces. All 
were wrapped to the throat in coloured blankets. Some were crested with 
hawk, eagle, or raven plumes; others had shaved their heads, leaving only 
| the fluttering scalp-lock on the crown; while others, again, wore their long 
| black hair flowing loosely at their backs, or wildly hanging about their 
| brows like a lion’s mane. Their bold yet crafty features, their cheeks be- 
| smeared with ochre and vermilion, white lead and soot, their keen deep-set 

eyes gleaming in their sockets like those of rattlesnakes, gave them an as- 
pect grim, uncouth, and horrible. For the most part, they were tall, strong 
men, and all had a gait and bearing of peculiar stateliness. 


| 
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“ As Pontiac entered, it is said that he started, and that a deep ejaculation 
half escaped from his broad chest. Well might his stoicism fail, for at a 
glance he read the ruin of his plot. On either hand within the gateway, 
stood ranks of soldiers and hedges of glittering steel. The swarthy, half- 
wild engagés of the fur-traders, armed to the teeth, stood in groups at the 
street corners, and the measured tap of a drum fell ominously on the ear. 
Soon regaining his composure, Pontiac strode forward into the narrow street ; 
and his chiefs filed after him in silence, while the scared faces of women 
and children looked out from the windows as they passed. Their rigid 
muscles betrayed no sign of emotion; yet, looking closely, one might have 
seen their small eyes glance from side to side with restless scrutiny. 

“ Traversing the entire width of the little town, they reached the door of 
the council-house, a large building standing near the margin of the river. 
Entering, they saw Gladwyn, with several of his officers, seated in readiness 
to receive them; and the observant chiefs did not fail to remark that every 
Englishman wore a sword at his side and a pair of pistols in his belt. The 
conspirators eyed each other with uneasy glances. * Why,’ demanded Pon- 
tiac, ‘do I see so many of my father’s young men standing in the street 
with their guns?’ Gladwyn replied through his interpreter La Butte, that 
he had ordered the soldiers under arms for the sake of exercise and disci- 
pline. With much delay and many signs of distrust, the chiefs at length sat 
down on the mats prepared for them; and after the customary pause, Pon- 
tiac rose to speak. Holding in his hand the wampum belt which was to 
have given the fatal signal, he addressed the commandant, professing strong 
attachment to the English, and declaring, in Indian phrase, that he had 
come to smoke the pipe of peace and brighten the chain of friendship. The 
officers watched him keenly as he uttered these hollow words, fearing lest, 
though conscious that his designs were suspected, he might still attempt to 
accomplish them; and once, it is said, he raised the wampum belt as if about 
to give the signal of attack; but at that instant Gladwyn signed slightly 
with his hand. The sudden clash of arms sounded from the passage with- 
out, and a drum rolling the charge filled the council-room with its stunning 
din. At this Pontiac stood like one confounded. Some writers will have it, 
that Gladwyn, rising from his seat, drew the chief's blanket aside, exposed 
the hidden gun, and sternly rebuked him for his treachery. But the com- 
mandant wished only to prevent the consummation of the plot, without bring- 
ing on an open rupture. ILis own letters affirm that he and his officers re- 
mained seated as before. Pontiac, seeing his unruffled brow and his calm 
eye fixed stedfastly upon him, knew not what to think, and soon sat down 
in amazement and perplexity. Another pause ensued, and Gladwyn com- 
menced a brief reply. He assured the chiefs, that friendship and protection 
should be extended towards them as long as they continued to deserve it, 


but threatened ample vengeance for the first act of aggression. The council | 


then broke up; but before leaving the room, Pontiac told the officers that 
he would return in a few days, with his squaws and children, for he wished 
that they should all shake hands with their fathers the English. To this 
new — of treachery Gladwyn deigned no reply. The gates of the fort, 
which had been closed during the conference, were again flung open, and 
the baffled savages were suffered to depart; rejoiced, no doubt, to breathe 
once more the free air of the open fields.” 

The garrison was strengthened by two small vessels, which did 
good service by annoying the Indians, as well as by procuring 
supplies from the fort at Niagara. One of them had been detached 
for this purpose, and had a brush on its return. 

“ The schooner, late that afternoon, began to move slowly upward, with a 
gentle breeze, between the main shore and the long-extended margin of 
Fighting Island. About sixty men were crowded on board ; of whom only 
ten or twelve were visible on deck, the officer having ordered the rest to lie 
hidden below, in hopes that the Indians, encouraged by this apparent weak- 
ness, might make an open attack. Just before reaching the narrowest part 
of the channel, the wind died away, and the anchor was dropped. Immedi- 
ately above and within gunshot of the vessel, the Indians had made a breast- 
work of logs, carefully concealed by bushes, on the shore of Turkey Island. 
Here they lay in force, waiting for the schooner to pass. Ignorant of this, 
but still cautious and wary, the crew kept a strict watch from the moment 
the sun went down. Hours woie on, and nothing had broken the deep re- 
pose of the night. The current gurgled with a monotonous sound around 
the bows of the schooner; and on either hand the wooded shores lay amid 
the obscurity, black and silent as the grave. At length, the sentinel could 
discern in the distance various moving objects upon the dark surface of the 
water. ‘The men were ordered up from below, and all took their posts in 
perfect silence. The blow of a hammer on the mast was to be the signal to 
tire. The Indians, gliding stealthily over the water in their birch canoes, 
had by this time approached within a few rods of their fancied prize, when 


suddenly the dark side of the slumbering vessel burst into a blaze of cannon | 


and musketry, which illumined the night like a flash of lightning. Grape 
and musket shot flew tearing among the canoes, destroying several of them, 
killing fourteen Indians, wounding as many more, and driving the rest in 


consternation to the shore. Recovering from their surprise, they began to | 


fire upon the vessel from behind their breastwork ; upon which she weighed 
anchor, and —— down once more beyond their reach into the broad river 
below. Severa 


perilous channels of the islands. As she passed the Wyandot village, she 
sent a shower of grape among its yelping inhabitants, by which several were 
killed; and then feling her sails, lay peacefully at anchor by the side of her 
companion vessel, abreast of the fort. 

“The schooner brought to the garrison a much needed supply of men, 
ammunition, and provision. She brought also the interesting and important 
tidings that peace was at length concluded between France and England.” 

It was this peace which finally destroyed the hopes of Pontiac. 
He had been buoyed up by the expectation of a French army co- 
operating with him from the St. Lawrence ; and it was long before 
he could be brought to believe that his hopes from France had 
really failed. He sent an embassy to New Orleans, then the head- 

uarters of French power in America, but soon to be transferred to 
— with the whole province of Louisiana, under the same treaty 
= which left Pontiae to his own resources. There is something 
; dening in the last councils held by Franee with her Indian al- 
lies and in America. 

‘*When Pontiac’s ambassadors entered New Orleans, they found the town 
in a state of confusion. It had long been known that the regions East of 
the Mississippi had been surrendered to England; a cession from which, 
however, New Orleans and its suburbs had been excluded by a special pro- 
vision. But it was only within a few weeks that the dismayed inhabitants 
had learned that their mother-country had transferred her remaining Ame- 
rican possessions to the crown of Spain, whose government and people they 
cordially detested. With every day they might expect the arrival of a Span- 


ish governor and garrison. The French officials, whose hour was drawing | 


to its close, were making the best of their shortlived authority by every spe- 
cies of corruption and peculation ; and the inhabitants were awaiting, in an- 


days afterwards, she again attempted to ascend. This time | 
she met with better success; for, though the Indians fired at her constantly | 
from the shore, no man was hurt, and at length she left behind her the | 


er and repugnance, the approaching change, which w . 
heads pcs whom they ated. The Governor, D'Abbal, heny over their 
dier and a zealous patriot, was so deeply chagrined at what he » ardent ol. 
be the disgrace of his country, that his feeble health gave way onceived to 

trayed all the symptoms of a rapid decline. Ys and he be. 
** Haggard with illness, and bowed down with shame, the dying Gov 
received the Indian envoys in the council-hall of the province, wh ernor 
never again to assume his seat of office. Besides the French’ aan Was 
tendance, several English officers who chanced to be in the town, had ~ - 
vited to the mecting, with the view of soothing the jealousy with rt 
they regarded all intercourse between the French and the Indians A me 
anoe chief, the orator of the embassy, displayed the great oe 
opened the council. ‘These red dogs,’ he said, alluding to the colo Ire 
British uniform, ‘ have crowded upon us more and more ; and ion, of the 
them by what right they come, they tell us that you, our French fath 
have given them our lands. We know that they lie. These lands 
neither yours nor theirs, and no man shall give or sell them without ~ 
consent. Fathers, we have always been your faithful children ond we = 
have come to ask that you will give us guns, powder, and lead, to aid eh 
this war.’ ne 
_“D'Abbadie replied in a feeble voice, endeavouring to allay their vindie. 
tive jealousy of the English, and promising to give them all that should be 
necessary to supply their immediate wants. The council then adjourned 
until the following day; but, in the mean time, the wasted strength of the 
Governor gave way beneath a renewed attack of his disorder, and before th 
appointed hour arrived he had breathed his last, hurried to a premat “ 
death by the anguish of mortified pride and patriotism. M. Aubry, his = 
cessor, presided in his place, and received the savage embassy. The . 
after the solemn custom of his people, addressed him in a speech of condo. 
lence, expressing his deep regret for D’Abbadie’s untimely fate. A chief of 
the Miamis then rose to speak, with a scowling brow, and words of bitter 
ness and reproach. ‘Since we last sat on these seats, our ears have heard 
strange words. When the English told us that they had conquered you, 
always thought that they lied; but now we have learned that they ote 
the truth. We have learned that you, whom we have loved and served g 
well, have given the lands that we dwell upon to your enemies and ours. 
We have learned that the English have forbidden you to send traders to our 
villages to supply our wants; and that you, whom we thought so great and 
brave, have obeyed their commands like women, leaving us to starve and die 
in misery. We now tell you, once for all, that our lands are our own; anj 
we tell you, morcover, that we can live without your aid, and hunt, and 
fish, and fight, as our fathers did before us. All that we ask of you is this, 
that you give us back the guns, the powder, the hatchets, and the knives 
which we have worn out in fighting your battles. As for you,’ he exclaim. 
ed, turning to the English officers, who were present as on the previous day 
‘as for you, our hearts burn with rage when we think of the ruin you 
have brought on us.’ Aubry returned but a weak answer to the cutting gt. 
tack of the Indian speaker. He assured the ambassadors that the French 
still retained their former love for the Indians; that the English meant them 
no harm; and that, as all the world were now at peace, it behoved them 
also to take hold of the chain of friendship. A few presents were then dix 
tributed, but with no apparent effect. The features of the Indians still re 
tained their sullen scowl; and on the morrow, their canoes were ascending 
the Mississippi on their homeward voyage.” : 

Overwhelmed by dint of numbers from Canada, defeated by sv- 
— of generalship along the frontiers of Pennsylvania and 

‘irginia, abandoned by France and his Indian allies, Pontiac 
yielded to necessity, and submitted to the English power. But his 
restless mind and patriotic ambition would probably have pr- 
duced further troubles, had he not fallen alee the hand of an 
Indian assassin, bribed by an English trader, who suspected that 
his visit to the French settlement of St. Louis covered some far- 
ther purpose. 

“ During the summer, Pontiac came to the Illinois, with what design does 
not appear, though his movements excited much uneasiness among the few 
English in that quarter. Soon after his arrival, he repaired to St. Louis, t 
visit his former acquaintance St. Ange, who was then in command at that 
post, having offered his services to the Spaniards after the cession of Louisiana. 
After leaving the fort, Pontiac proceeded to the house of which young Pierre 
Chouteau was an inmate; and to the last days of his protracted life, the 
latter could vividly recall the circumstances of the interview. The savage 
chief was arrayed in the full uniform of a French officer, which had been 
| amen to him as a special mark of respect and favour by the Marquis of 

Montcalm, towards the close of the French war, and which Pontiac never 

had the bad taste to wear except on occasions when he wished to appear with 
| unusual dignity. St. Ange, Chouteau, and the other principal inhabitants of 
the infant settlement, whom he visited in turn, all received him with cordial 
welcome, and did their best to entertain him and his attendant chiefs. He 
remained at St. Louis for two or three days; when, hearing that a large 
number of Indians were assembled at Cahokia, on the opposite side of the 
river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was in progress, 
he told St. Ange that he would cross over to see what was going forward, 
St. Ange tried to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which he would ex- 
pose himself; but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match for the 
English, and had no fear for his life. He entered a canoe with some of his 
followers, and Chouteau never saw him again. 

* He who at the —— day crosses from the city of St. Louis to the op- 
posite shore of the Mississippi, and passes Southward through a forest fe 
tooned with grape-vines and fragrant with the scent of flowers, will soor 
emerge upon the ancient hamlet of Cahokia. To one fresh from the busy 
suburbs of the American city, the small French houses, scattered in pictu 
| resque disorder, the light-hearted, thriftless look of their inmates, and the 
woods which form the background of the picture, seem like the remnants of 
an earlier and simpler world. Strange changes have passed around that 
spot. Forests have fallen, cities have sprung up, and the lonely wilderness 
is thronged with human life. Nature herself has taken part in the s 
transformation, and the Mississippi has made a fearful inroad, robbing from 
the luckless Creoles a mile of rich meadow and woodland. Yet, @ 
midst of all, this relic of the lost empire of France has preserved its esseut 
features through the lapse of a century, and offers at this day an aspect not 
widely different from that which met the eye of Pontiac when he and 
chiefs landed on its shore. . : 

“The place was full of Illinois Indians; such a scene as in our own time 
may be often met with in some squalid settlement of the border, where the 
vagabond guests, bedizened with dirty finery, tie their small horses in 10¥* 
along the fences, and stroll idly among the houses, or lounge about the dram- 
shops. A chief so renowned as Pontiac could not remain long among t 
friendly Creoles of Cahokia without being summoned to a feast; and at 
such primitive entertainment the whisky-bottle would not fail to play us 
part. This was in truth the case. Pontiac drank deeply, and, when the 
carousal was over, strode down the village street to the adjacent woods ; 
| where he was heard to sing the medicine songs, in whose magic power be 
| trusted as the warrant of success in all his undertakings. 
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i ‘sh trader, named Williamson, was then in the village. He 
~ he Basle ihe movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not di- 
1 to bad. by the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis ; and he now re- | 
be. ot to Jose so favourable an opportunity to despatch him. With this 

ealved 0 i the ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe 

‘Dor vee Illinois, bribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a farther | 
Wag bea if he would kill the chief. The bargain was — made. When | 
at. wey; entered the forest, the assassin stole close upon his track,and, watch- 
in. poate emf lided behind him, and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 
ied ing dead vy was soon discovered, and startled cries and wild howlings 
AWe ced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and | 
and ee resounded with infernal yells. The warriors snatched their wea- 
the te P The Illinois took part with their guilty countryman ; and the few | 
ask ie ‘vers of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and 
ers, the nations to revenge. Meanwhile, the murdered chief lay on the spot | 
nd = he had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to | 
Our Saim the body, and buried it with warlike honours, near his fort of St. | 
ow Louis.” | 
bt) ——— 

. TOWNSHEND’S SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS." 
: AurnoueH “ sonnets ” form only a portion of Mr. Townshend's 
red yolume, his poems are of the nature of the sonnet throughout. 
he Reflection, or personal feeling, or scenery deriving its interest 
he from some individual associations of the author, constitute the 
a staple of his book, rather than narrative, story, or general de- 
4 seription, where the individuality of the writer is sunk in his | 
lo theme. Mr. Townshend opens with Sonnets on the Months ; he | 
‘of proceeds to a dialogue between himself and the New Year, in which | 
_ the promises of the future and the remembrance of the past are turn- | 
be ed toa religious purpose ; one hundredand nine “Sermons in Sonnets” 
. follow; each sonnet expatiating upon a text of Scripture, to the 
Pi extent of the fourteen lines. “The Two Mansions” comes next; 
r. a poem of mingled description and personal reminiscence on two 
a houses in which the author lived in two periods of his life. This 
. iece is succeeded by “The Breeze”; a not very felicitous story, 
"| in which the wind and its autobiography bear a principal part. 
id A number of occasional poems follow, in the majority of which | 
s, the personal feeling of the author predominates; and the volume | 
» closes, as it began, with sonnets, but on miscellaneous subjects. 


7 This continual presence of the personal in Mr. Townshend’s | 


> is much less obtrusive than might be imagined; because he | 
- js individual, not egotistical. Kindly feeling, religious sentiment 


Q of a capacious charity, a genial widespread sympathy, which ex- 
a cites an interest in his own thoughts because they are akin to 
: those of others, are the characteristics of his muse. He has been 
> a close observer of Nature, and has a nice appreciation of her beau- 
g ties; there is a delicate power in his descriptions, which some- 
times place the scene before the eye, sometimes suggest its charms 
. by generalizing its features with the comprehension of a poet. The 
following passage from “ The Two Mansions,” descriptive of the 
grounds of the house where the author’s childhood and youth were 
passed, is of the suggestive kind. 
“Oh, beautiful in sun, in shade, in shower, 
By moonlight’s magic, or by daylight’s truth, 
When morning gladden'd all thy glades with dew, 
Or evening trembled on thy silver lake, 
Or night brought down her canopy of stars 
ag the edges of thy dusky groves ! 
, beautiful through all the changing year— 

In spring—in lavish spring—when violets rich 
Made every bank a fragrant resting-place, 

What time the chesnut-trees magnificent 

Kindled their gorgeous pyramids of bloom 

Like cluster’d lights on some high festival ! 

Oh, fresh in beauty through the summer day, 

Cool in thy multitude of streams and woods, 

When the full trees, that crown'd the rocky height, 

Bathed their green branches in the blue of heaven, 

And the tall cedar slumber’d on the lawn 

Beneath the calm intensity of noon! 

In autumn beautiful, when golden woods, 

Far-closing down the steep-encircled vale, 

Shed mimic sunshine on the darkest day ! 

Most beautiful, when tree, and lawn, and lake, 

Seem’d purely sculptured from the dazzling snow, 

And spangled network, from the loom of Frost, 

In lonely hollows, and entangled glens, 

Vied with, and near surpass’d, the work of Spring !”” 

This picture of the second residence, in manhood, is of a more 

specific cast, but broad. 





“ An old pile it was, 
Rich in the hues of gather’d centuries, 
Mocking the backward and the forward time 
With timbers iron-hard and storm-proof walls. 
From pointed roof and pendant oriel 
Swept its vast lines, irregular, yet knit 
In noblest harmony. So proudly dight, 
Yet firm in massive strength, it imaged well 
The wra of its birth, when England join’d 
Bold thought and manners uneffeminate 
With the mind's wealth and lavish poesy ; 
When the true home replaced the feudal hold, 
And, in its absence of defence, proclaim’d 
urity more deep and dearer far 
Than tower or keep could yield. 
Alone and free, 
And open to the natural face of heaven, 
a green knoll the breezy fabric stood, 
Possessing for its lordly heritage 
A large horizon, and an ample round 
Fill'd with all human, yet not worldly things. 
arms, ancient as itself—so lichen-clad, 
They seem’d the work of nature not of man— 
Sent up their gray smoke curling from the woods, 
Which clasp’d on every side the circling meads, 
_ Paras the heath-topp'd hills. 
* Sermons in Sonnets ; with a Text on the New Year, 


and other Poems. By 





Chauney Hare Townshend. [Published by Chapman and Hall, 
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And fair were they 
Those hills, and beautiful with many a change, 
And trickful unresemblance to themselves— 
Like love that feigneth to be love no more, 
Yet still is love. The sunbeam and the cloud 
For them had magic. Darkly now they rose 
In frowning height and mountain majesty, 
Now sunk to smiling slopes; now, miles away, 
They melted to aérial outlines blue ; 
And now the eye could count upon their sides 
The dappling shadows, and the hedge-rows small. 
A time-worn tower hung on the loftiest ridge, 
Oft islanded amidst the azure heaven, 
When, like a sea, the vapours of the morn 
Drown'd every meaner summit.” 

In occasional poems, where excellence is only attainable by sonu 
felicity both of thought and execution, and in sonnets, where the 
artificial form and the foreign character are so apt to induce stiff- 
ness of style as well as undue curtailment or expansion, there ar 
of necessity passages and pieces that are not striking. The poct, 
however, is generally present, with a penetration reaching to th: 
essence of his subjects, a command over imagery and language, 
and a style bright rather than brilliant—like the sun shining on 
the leaf or flower, rather than blazing in the gem. And the illus- 
tration fixes Mr. Townshend’s position as a poet. 

“Though the same sun with all-diffusive rays 
Blush in the rose and in the diamond blaze, 


We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the gem above the flower.” 


He has nature, exquisite in itself and cultivated by art; but it 
is rather of a common beauty than of a lofty and rare kind. 

Although description is seldom absent from the author's pages, 
and is probably his forte, yet it is generally combined with some 
human sentiment or feeling, which imparts a living interest. 
The following, from “ Autumn and Memory,” is a pleasing tribut: 
to Memory. 

** Who said—thou canst deceive ? 
Thou art no fond Ideal, 
Like Hope, that makes us grieve, 
Even when her dreams turn real! 
** Bright blossoms fade and fall, 
Light wings are swiftly flown !— 
Thy chasten’d stores are all 
That we can call our own. 
“‘ That portion of old Time, 
We fondly name our Now, 
Is as an idle chime !— 
Wisdom’s sole Spirit thou! 
** Repentance is thy child; 
Thou art the source of tears, 
By which are reconciled 
Our past and present years, 
* As, from his journey’s maze, 
Some hill the pilgrim gains, 
And learns his devious ways 
Along the tangled plains, 
* Lifted by thee, we trace 
Life’s labyrinthine road, 
And Pleasure’s erring chase 
Ends in the arms of God! 
‘Oh, lovely are thy hues, 
And fair thy golden fruit, 
All sweetly that confuse 
Earth in one gorgeous suit. 
‘Why quarrel, then, with Time, 
Because he flies so fast ? 
Though all our steps sublime 
More sanctify the Past! 
**T bless his gentle touch— 
Not that it steals from me 
The pang of grief, so much 
As that it leaves me thee!" 

A strong religious feeling runs through every part of the vo- 
lume; but the Reverend Chauncey Hare Townshend is not of the 
sternly orthodox cast: he doubts the eternity of hell-punishments. 
This is from “ Sermons in Sonnets.” 

**Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb! Yea, they may forget; yet will I not forget thee.” 


saiah, xiix. 15 

“The thought that any should have endless wo 

Would cast a shadow on the throne of God, 

Aud darken Heaven. . . From the scarce-warm clod 

To Seraphs, all Him as a Father know ; 

He, all as children. Even with us below, 

The one rebellious son more thought and love 

Than all the rest will in a nt move, 

God stirring in us. Then how strong the glow 

Of God's great heart our sorrows to relieve! 

Could He be blest, beholding sufferings, 

And not their end? His tenderness would grieve 

If even the least of His created things 

Should miss of joy. In its serenity 

God’s present happiness proves ours to be.” 

The poet’s nature is too genial, too much delighting in beauty 
and kindness, for stern satire ; but he has a goodnatured hit at the 
age. Among other gifts, “The New Year” offers the author 
poetry, nay even success in the drama. 

“Or, rather, for thee shall | call to birth 
The poésy hid by the veil of earth ; 
In many a sunset bathe thy soul, 
Or talk to thee in the winds as they roll ; 
Till thy spirit seize the lofty lay, 
The dream of thy night, the despair of thy day, 
Which haunted thy youth like a prophecy 
That unknown, unhonour’d, thou should’st not die ? 
Or, in deeper accents, low and stern, 
Shall I bid thee the Drama's secrets learn, 
Till to thy thrilling wish shall start 
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A lyre from the chords of the human heart, 

Whose tones, awakened by thee, shall stir 

That voice of the thundering theatre 

Which gathers around the living head 

A fame that makes other fame seem dead ? 
“New Year, such gifts to my thoughtful state 

Too tardily come, in an age too late. 

My Fancy hath folded her weary wings. 

Who listens now when the poet sings ? 

Could I rhyme forth a treatise on Railway Shares, 

I should warble diviner airs, 

Than if I could tell of the glories dim 

That float o’er adoring Seraphim ; 

Could I boldly proclaim how a dinner were done 

By managing merely the heat of the sun, 

Or treat the deep battle of surplice and gown, 

Methinks that indeed I might move the town: 

But as I have nothing, in truth, to impart, 

Except certain trifles concerning the heart, 

Some few secrets I learnt from the forests and streams, 

From the voice of the soul, or the whispers of dreams, 

Hopeless am I, for the present at least, 

For the world to set forth a fitting feast. 

As to Drama—small comfort thy proffer yields 

Of fame to be reap’d on her barren fields, 

When the last great Roscius of modern days 

Cannot her drooping form upraise ! 

Where is high story’s old renown ? 

Where is Tragedy’s glorious crown ? 

The pomp and the majesty melt away 

At the voice of the syren, Opera. 

Oh! dear to me is the bird’s sweet singing, 

Unto joyous May their tribute bringing ; 

Dear is the voice we have known for years, 

Which with song our household hearth endears ; 

Few, few have melted or melt as I 

To the sound of every harmony : 

Yet cannot I deem that mankind’s great throng 

Came into the world but to hear a song! 

No! everywhere now must the lofty give place 

To a throb of excitement—a soul of grimace ; 

A spirit that titters at every turn, 

While life itself looks grim and stern!” 


O'NEILL DAUNT’S GENTLEMAN IN DEBT." 

To exhibit Irish society in the provinces and the capital some cen- 
tury ago, is the design of Mr. Daunt’s novel. For this end, the 
elements are better than either the plan or the execution. The 
gentleman in debt, “ the O’Carroll of Castle Carroll,” is of Roman 
Catholic descent, but he turned Protestant to save his estate, when 
a relation talked of a bill of discovery under the penal laws, which 
forbade a Papist to hold land, or at least forfeited it to the next of 
kin being Protestant. He is a jovial “ hospitable” Irishman, 
given, like most of the gentry of his day, to hunting and hard 
drinking, and by nature rather inclined to the “deadness” of a 
state religion than the “ vitality ” necessary to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, so far as he gives the subject any thought. Of course the 
O’Carroll is in debt; and at the opening of the tale his encum- 
brances are thickening, so that after a while he has to mount 
guard in the castle, and only venture out on Sundays, when 
once in a way he has a fox-hunt. Round the O’Carroll, as 
round a centre, are grouped various other persons—Milesian, but 
it strikes us, of a later day, and hardly in dramatic consistency and 
completeness with any day. There 1s first and foremost Sir Hya- 
cinth Blake, a tyrannical, licentious baronet, the father of Emily, 
the heroine; whom he is bent upon marrying to an aristocratic, 
fashionable, roué parson, the son of a bishop, and sufficiently near 
of kin to an earl to have expectations of succeeding to the title. 
There is the baronet’s brother, Julius Blake; intended to yg er 
the polished, able, eloquent, pamphleteering parson of the last 
century, and the man of excellent sentiments and feelings but de- 
ficient conduct, and who seems to have been suggested by a cele- 
brated divine of the day. There are also some other Irish parsons 
and country gentlemen; with a Captain Bodkin, a sponge and a 
roué, who seems more English than Irish. 

In this sort of society Maurice O’Carroll is born and bred; but a 

erception of his father’s wasted existence, a knowledge of his em- 
ssments, and an attachment to Emily Blake, induce Maurice 
to migrate to Dublin in search of fortune—that is, a place under 
Government. This adventure is designed to exhibit the troubles 
and disappointments of a placechunter, the state of Dublin so- 
ciety, and the gross corruption of the Government at the close 
of George the Second’s reign: but it is not very happily 
managed. It wants breadth, invention, and refinement. Mr. 
Daunt’s jobs are too like the vulgar notion of jobbery. The 
idea is a very good one—the germ of an Irish Gil Blas, differing 
as Dublin differed from Madrid, and the racy Milesian squire of 
the eighteenth century from the Spaniard of the seventeenth; but 
Mr. Daunt lacked the humour, versatility, and spirit to carry out 
the idea successfully. With this picture of Irish corruption in- 
duced by English misrule is connected an attempt to depict the 
evil workings of religious penal laws, which is not more effective 
than the political delineation. 

The management of the love and romance parts of the story are 
about as deficient. Mr. Daunt wants dramatic power and inven- 
tion for scenes that pass beyond everyday occurrences; the in- 
cidents which carry on the story are poor, and the manner of ex- 
hibiting them flat. In more level scenes, the author has enough 
of the dramatist to bring out the Irish character, especially among 
the — orders—his gentry generally have too much of the Saxon 
in them. 


* The Gentleman in Debt; a Novel. By William J. O'Neill Daunt, Esq., Author 
4 — Talbot,” “* Saints and Sinners,” Xc. In three volumes. Published by 
ewby. 
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* The amusing qualities of Zhe Gentleman in De 
sketches of character and manners descriptive of life in I 
rather thanas astory. Perhaps the manners, too, are more reland, 
tional than real—the Irishman of the stage and fiction hea 
of life. There is, however, a pervading truth of an omentid a 
in the Irish love of place, and the deadening effect of this i - 
object upon the Irishman’s spirit and exertions, even theoretical” 
for the idea of independent exertion never seems to cross his me rr 
that is, of exertion which is not connected with Government bate “4 
age. Mr. Daunt, indeed, would ascribe this to the blightin mir 
fluence of the English domination ; but we are only speakin tae 
the fact. we 
The scenes, if too conventional, are often very amusing. This ; 
the parting gift and advice of The O’Carroll, when Maurice hes 
rather suddenly announced his determination to seek his fortune . 
Dublin. He 1s going in company with Julius Blake, who is heat 
upon extracting some preferment from the Ministry by . 
opposition. . 
‘* My father hid his face in his hands, and seemed much affected 4+ 
last he said, ‘ God prosper you, my poor boy! you are willing to repair, if 
you can, the mischiefs—I fear irreparable—that I have inflicted oy your 
prospects. It is well to have Julius to advise you at a pinch—a knowing 


bt consist in its 


service or 


shot is Julius, and he means very well, I dare say. I heartily wish I coy), 
send you forth into the world in a style beseeming your ancient birth and 
just pretensions. As it is, I eannot give you a guinea; for I may truly say, 
as I once heard M‘Grail say in the pulpit, ‘Silver and gold U have none 
but I'll give you what I have ’—and that is a pair of tip-top duelling-pistols 
my boy, and your father’s blessing along with them. ‘They are feather. 
springs, and I am confident that I put them into worthy hands. “It has pleased 
Providence that you should be an excellent shot, and I feel certain that tho 
honour of our house will not suffer in your keeping.’ | 

“* Overcome with emotion, my father rose to get the pistols, which, i: 
their neat mahogany case, reposed in his cabinet. When he placed them 
in my hands, he said in an emphatic manner, ‘ Never accept a slight from 
any man breathing. These are the lads’ (touching the weapons as he spol 
‘ that will bring a refractory customer to his senses. Look, my son, at these 
six notches on the handle of this one—every notch commemorates the 
death of some troublesome fellow. Two of them I winged in midsummer, 
and the wounds mortified; one of them I shot through the thorax, one 
through the lungs, and two through the heart. I thought I should have 
kept these pistols as long as I lived; but I feel it a solemn duty, as 
you are now going out into the world, my dear son, to bestow them ‘upon 
you. Take them, my boy, and may Heaven guide and prosper you in 
the use of them! Remember’—(and his voice faltered with emotion as he 
spoke the words)—‘ remember that when I shall be gathered to my fathers, 
you will be then The O’Carroll.’’’ i 

On the road to Dublin, they come upon a gathering of the clan 
Blake, to which Maurice is invited through Julius. The conyvi- 
viality of the meeting is troubled, not by the presence of a death's 
head, but by an apparition which many had less rather see—a 
poor relation. 

‘Just at this moment the harmony of the meeting was disturbed by the 
sudden entrance of a dragoon-soldier, who opened the door of the apariment 
with some violence, and slapped it as violently after him. This mar- 
tial apparition produced much more surprise on my part than on that 
of any other person present. In fact, the rest of the company surveyed the 
intruder with a gaze that evinced recognition—disagreeable recognition, no 
doubt, but still recognition. The possessor of Droumballyknockawn was the 
first to reprove him for thrusting himself, uninvited and unwelcome, among 
the company, and to threaten a complaint to his commanding-officer. The 
dragoon, however, stood his ground unmoved; and when the dignitary had 
concluded his tart and acrimonious admonition, he replied— 

***Uninvited and unwelcome, do you call me ? And if I be so, pray whose 
fault is that but yours, that ought to have invited me and made me welcome? 
Am I not a true Blake as any of you—only somewhat lower down in the 
world? Were not my grandfather and yours brothers, Mr. Collector? And 
is your own flesh and blood to be deemed unfit to keep you company, because, 
forsooth, he wears a coarse red coat ?’ 

“Tt was evident the dragoon was resolved to call his kindred to a reckon- 
ing for leaving him out of their muster. The Member for Moycullen got up, 
and accosting him in a bland and courteous manner, tried to coax him to 
leave the room; but the soldier had qualified himself for the encounter by 
copious draughts of John Barleycorn, and was not to be soothed with sweet 
words, 

**There’s as good asa round dozen of the present company,’ said he, 
‘who would be in no better plight this day than myself, if it wasn’t that 
you're sponging, in one shape or another, on the public. My father ran the 
same rig that most of you are running—he ran it a little too fast ; but, faith, 
you'll soon overtake him. Stand back!’ he cried, very fiercely, drawing 8 
pistol, with which he kept at bay six or eight stout Blakes, who had rein- 
forced the Member for Moycullen; ‘stand back, or, by ***, you'll find me 
dangerous! You didn’t ask me to your feast, though you'd let in that beg- 
garly spark, young O’Carroll, that hasn’t one drop of Blake blood in his body. 
But his father isa ‘gentleman’—because he gets drunk every day at his 


wine-merchant’s cost, defies the sheriff, and ventures to show his nose out 0: 





doors upon Sunday’ 

The orator here defeated a movement to surprise him in flank, and 
resumed— 

***T have invited myself to your muster, and, d—n me, if I'll have 
my visit for nothing! Make a handsome subscription for me, now ; and 
if you come down well, why, mayhap, I won't ieale my relations fora g00 
while again.’ : 

“*Wh—wh—what’s all this >” stammered the Major, who had sunk into 
a drunken reverie, and was now beginning, from the farther end of the table, 
to have a hazy perception that some disturbance had occurred. : 

«Be quiet, Major,’ said Knockfadda, fumbling for some silver in his pocket 
‘it is only that unfortunate son of Phil Blake’s, who enlisted; he says he ll 
go away if we give him some money.’ : 

“* «Oh, give the poor devil something,’ compassionately advised the sena- 
tor, feeling for his purse. ‘Collector, you are the richest man amongst us; 
I think you should begin.’ 

“ *] yield to the Church,’ replied the Collector ; ‘the Dean could buy and 
sell me ten times over.’ : A 

‘The Dean disclaimed the imputation of superior wealth ; but, seeing the 
dragoon’s eye fiercely fixed upon him with a gaze that combined ferocity, me 
recklessness, (the moral effect of the said ferocious look being greatly _ 
by the upraised pistol,) the Dean, I say, under this influence, cut short _ 
disclaimer, and threw a guinea on the table. The Collector, Knockfad * 
Castle Blake, and Droumballyknockawn, immediately followed his example. 
But the soldier demurred to the amount tendered by the last-named persoD- 
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helor can afford to be twice as generous as a man that has 
a ie purve-strings open—a guinea won't do, old boy! you must 
wns , 
prey. wnfernal vagabond!’ exclaimed the incensed proprietor, ‘I'll have 
tried by a drum-head court-martial.” __ ‘ et 
ye ‘Oh, give him the other guinea!’ ‘Give it!’ ‘Give it!’ was pleaded 
v all ies. ‘Don’t talk of courts-martial—remember the poor fellow is a 
qj , 


T ‘Ay—my pistol may help you to remember it,’ muttered the dragoon, as 
alked past me to pocket the money. But this an’t all? there are more 
»e t to subscribe—Parson Blake, your tithes are 800/. a year; all I ask 
oY ines or two out of that—you often have spent your money much 
vithe rson submitted to the mulet. But as the _obstreperous applicant 
eeded, he found it more diflicult to extort contributions. Many of the 
pr uires were next door to penniless, and surrendered their crown 
_ ~ shillings with such rueful glances as might indicate a strong ap- 
en of Tim Costigan’s unwillingness to give trust. Julius had con- 
Pred during the ee of > =. to — + page ge 
. inner door. Doctor Tom Blake exhibited the emptiness of his 
eee warning them inside out; assuring his military a sm with infi- 
em thos, that he had come to the feast in the hope of finding there some 
vaher relative who might be generous enough to pay his lawing. J pleaded 
Seay on the score of being no Blake; and had my claim allowed, with a 
military curse or two. When at last the dragoon had got all he could ex- 
he ended this singular scene by retreating as unceremoniously as he 
foi entered, banging the door loudly after him.” 
re is another little bit of farce, but laughable. 

7 father now amused himself in writing cards to his intended guests, 
including the English officer who had been mentioned by Jack Walsh. A 
card was despatched to him in the customary style of our Milesian invitations, 
whieh, for the benefit of my readers on the Eastern side of the Irish sea, I 
transeribe—‘ The O' Carroll and Madame O’ Carroll present their compliments 
¢o Major and Mrs. a. and request the honour of their company to din- 
per ct five o'clock on Thursday next.’ 

+ * Castle Carroll, Monday.” 

“he fell out that Bullman, who, being a stranger, was perfectly un- 
acquainted with the style assumed by the representatives of ancient Celtic 
families, was extremely perplexed by my father’s hereditary designation. 
Prior to answering the card, he chanced to meet Bodkin, whom he slightly 
knew, and —— > a Roma +P information. ‘ This . the 
ddest thin r. cin!’ said the Major ; ‘I have got an invitation from 
ete —_ not _ himself : ister, - prefixes Zhe to his name ; 
and his lady is Madame. Can you explain it all >’ 

“60h i. yes!’ replied Bodkin ; ‘it is the universal custom in this part 
of the world; and if you =— to pay a particular compliment, the rule is, 
that you must adopt precisely the same style yourself in your reply.’ 

“ “Certainly, whatever is right,’ said the unsuspecting Major, *I wish to 
conform to the etiquette of the country in everything.’ 

“ Acting under the treacherous instructions of Bodkin, the Major wrote 
the following answer: ‘ The Bullman and Madame Bullman present their 
a to Mr. ny Poa pay ono and will have the Lonour of accept- 
ing their invitation to dinner on Thursday next.’ 
= ‘ Words are indeed faint to describe my father’s rage on receiving this 
anewer. He stamped, stormed, and swore the English rascal should pay for 
his audacious insult: ‘ How dares he ridicule my hereditary title with his 
rascally Bullman parody? ‘The fellow shall fight me in the hall, since my 
evil fate confines me to the house.’ ’’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Two medical publications are before us; the first on an important, the 
second on a curious subject; but the philosophical mind is wanting in both 
cases, The history and rationale of Pestilence, and the use of systematic 
Exercises as a means of strengthening health and curing disease, remain 
open subjects. 

A History of Epidemic Pestilences, from the earliest ages, 1495 years 
before the birth of Our Saviour, to 1848 ; with Researches into their 
Nature, Causes, and Prophylaxis. By Edward Bascome, M.D. 

The Prevention and Cure of many Chronic Diseases by Movements, An 
Exposition of the principles and practice by these movements for the 
correction of the tendencies to disease in infancy, childhood, and 
youth, and for the cure of many morbid affections of adults, By M. 
Roth, M.D. 

Dr. Bascome’s history of Pestilences wants digestion; his theory upon 
their origin, prevention, and cure, wants grasp and originality, for the reader 
will learn nothing upon these last points that he did not know already. The 
history is a species of annals: the author begins with the plagues of Egypt, 
which he ascribes to atmospherical phenomena, and the deaths of the first- 
born to consequent pestilence ; and then he proceeds gradually down to 1848. 
With the exception of the pestilences of Jewish history, Dr. Baseome follows 
his authorities too servilely in the earlier periods. “He records what they 
sy, without much of investigation or explanation, though the facts often 
suggest conclusions; and he does not sufliciently correct his chroniclers. 
His opinions as to the exciting and predisposing causes of pestilence are those 
which are generally entertained: hunger, dirt, and the other accompani- 
ments of poverty, predispose the patient, and atmospheric influences excite 
the disease. The means of prevention are those hygienic precautions about 
which we are constantly hearing. 

The reader of Dr. Roth’s volume will exclaim, like the Queen in Hamlet, 
“More matter with less art.” The real subject of the work, when the 
reader reaches it, is a series of exercises, invented or more properly system- 
atized by Ling, a Swedish professor. They are said to be beneficial not only 
iM giving carriage and activity, but in curing disease, as well as preserving 
heaith. We should doubt it. They strike us as being merely a species of 
gymnastics or drill, well enough adapted to give suppleness and activity to 
the muscles without violence ; and that is about all that they seem likely 
to reach, ® ‘ 

Dynamics, Construction of Machinery, Equilibrinn of Structures, and 
the Strength of Materials. By G. Finden Warr.” Mlustrated with 

-_~,. Wo hundred and seventy-seven Cuts. 
(This work is an offshoot of the Useful Knowledge Society, and is intended as 
continuation of Lardner’s Treatise on Mechanics, originally published under 
the auspices of that body. Mr. Warr divides his work into the four parts in- 
“cated in the title. He begins with the principles of dynamics ; proceeds to 
the construction of machinery illustrated by descriptions of the most usual 
machines, including the Times printing-press ; the equilibrium of structures 
follows, in which bridges form a conspicuous feature, the tubular bridge not 
in ek weotten. He closes with an exposition of the strength of materials, 
i which are embraced the many new discoveries by experiments within the 
few years. It has been an object of the author to cultivate simplicity as 
much as possible, by substituting logic and experience for the forms of high 
mathematics, wherever it was practicable. ] 
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Poetry, Sacred and Profane. By John Wright. 
[It is to be gathered from the preface of this volume, that Mr. Wright is 
turned of forty, and that he has published, not exactly at request of friends, 
but to avoid their importunities for manuscript copies. We suspect the author 
has hit upon a true plan for stopping such applications—if the volume is to 
be paid for.] 

Diamond Map of the Latin Syntax, for ready reference. By W. Hall. 

[A succinct summary of the rules of concord, the government of cases, amd 
the peculiarities of Latin construction, It is a very neat typographical dis- 
play, and useful for reference. ] 

Hunt's Handbook to the Official Catalogues ; an Explanatory Guide to 
the Natural Productions and Manufactures of the Great Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations, 1851. Edited by Robert Hunt, Keeper of 
Mining Records. Volume IL. 

The World in its Workshops ; a Critical Examination of the Fabrics, 
Machinery, and Works of Art contained in the Great Exhibition. By 
James Ward. Second division. 

The completion of two cheap and useful publications connected with the 
jreat Exhibition. Mr. Hunt's ‘ Handbook”? is the most complete and popular 
view that has appeared. Mr. Ward's ** World in its Workshops”’ is clever : 
the cost is only a shilling for each division.]} 

Ears of Corn from Various Sheaves ; being Thoughts for the Closet. 
Edited by Sarah Lettis. 

eines from religious authors, arranged under their proper heads. Sarah 
attis is catholic in her reading; she ranges from Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Hooker, Pascal, and Jeremy Taylor, down to Channing and James Martineau. | 

Popery Calmly, Closely, and Comprehensively Considered, as to its 
Claims, its Character, its Causes, and its Cure, &c. By the Reverend 
R. Weaver. 

[The common objections stated in a commonplace way.] 
Mordecai, or the Jew Exalted ; a Dramatic Poem, in five acts. 
[Written after the fashion of Sheridan's Critic.} 

The three new editions are of a kind to supersede remark. The work of 
Sir Howard Douglas has not only stood its ground for thirty years and more, 
but (harder task!) has operated on the Admiralty : the new edition con- 
tains an account of all the improvements that have taken place in the theory 
and practice of naval gunnery since the appearance of its predecessor. Of 
the sixteenth edition of Mr. Fortune’s “ Public Funds,” addressed to a class 
proverbially wide awake, nothing need be said ; nor of the sixth edition of Mr, 
Cox’s “‘ Registration and Elections.” 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By Lieutenant-General Sir Howard 
Douglas, Bart., G.C.B., &c. " Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Fortune's Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, English, Foreign, 
and American, &e. To which is added, an Account of the English 
and Foreign Railways, and the principal Joint Stock Banks. Six- 
teenth edition. Arranged and revised we D. Morier Evans, Author 
of the “Commercial Crisis, 1847-48.” 

The Law and Practice of Registration and Elections ; comprising the 
Registration of Electors Act, incorporating the Reform Act and the 
recent Statutes, &c. By Edward W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
Sixth edition. 

PAMPHLETs. 

Letter to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, on the Subject of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and the Charge addressed to the Clergy 
of Dublin in 1851. By Lord Monteagle, F.R.S. 

Church Extension. An Appeal in behalf of a newly-proposed Plan for 
supplying the Spiritual Destitution of the Country. 

Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England : addressed to 
the Brothers of the Oratory. By John Henry Newman, D.D. Lees 
ture IX. [We have also received a complete copy of the series of 
Lectures, as a bound volume. ] 

Prince Albert's Speech at the Mansionhouse, in English, German, 
French, Italian, Turkish, and Arabic. 

Speech of Carlo Poerio, late Minister of Public Instruction, in his De- 
fence before the Grand Court Extraordinary at Naples. Translated 
from the Authentic Original. 

The Present Crisis in Egypt, in relation to our Overland Communication 
with India. No. I. 

The Bramah Lock Controversy. 





MUSIC, 
A Set of Songs, and a Trio for Female Voices. Composed by Meyerbeer, 
The English Version of the Words by Thomas Oliphant, Esq. 

These songs, which have been selected by Mr. Oliphant from a larger 
collection lately published at Paris, show the author of Robert le Diable, 
the Huguenots, and the Prophete, in a new light, as a graceful and elegant 
composer for the chamber. They are ballads, or dieder, in the form which 
Schubert has rendered so popular over all Europe, and which has been 
successfully adopted by several modern German composers, particularly 
Spohr and Mendelssohn. The verses are sweet and pretty, expressing 
tender affections with German simplicity; and nothing can be happier 
than the plain and natural yet new and charming melodies to which 
Meyerbeer has united them: this description especially applies to the 
“ May-Song,” “The Rosebud,” “The Fisher-Maiden,” “ She and I,” 
and “The Young Mother,” which we think the prettiest things in the 
collection. They are easy to sing, and the pianoforte accompaniments, 
though full of fancy and refinement, are by no means -tmrd to execute. 
Two of them, “The Monk” and “ The Misanthrope,” differ in character 
from the others. They are impassioned soliloquies, full of strong effects, 
and requiring a forcible and energetic performance. The Trio for female 
voices (a first and second soprano and a coniralto}“is a song of thanks- 
giving, which would produce a great effect sung by many voices as @ 
choral hymn. 

Trio for the ianofor te, Violin, and Violoncello. By Leopold Jansa. 

There was a concert here in July last, for the benefit of the Hungarian 
refugees, at which Mademoiselle Anna Zerr, the eminent singer, and M, 
Jansa, the author of this trio, gave their assistance ; a crime for which 
Mademoiselle Zerr was deprived of her place of Imperial Chamber singer, 
and prohibited from reappearing on the stage of the Imperial Theatre at 
Vienna, and M. Jansa was dismissed from his office in the Emperor's 
Chapel. The decree cashiering him (which we find in the Vienna in- 
telligence of a morning paper) is a curious specimen of Austrian petty 
tyranny. f es J 

* Decree.—Whereas it has been ascertained that Leopold Jansa, violinist 
at the Imperial Royal Chapel, has not only played in the concert which 
took place in London on the 12th of July for the benefit of the Hungarian 
refugees, but has likewise composed a duet on Hungarian melodies for that 
occasion, he is dismissed, by highest command, from his office as violinist and 
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pio of the piano and violin at the Imperial Chapel ; moreover, he is no 
onger to receive any salary from the last of August. Issued from the High 
-Chamberlain’s Office, 12th of August 1851. LICHTENSTEIN.” 
This dignified Imperial edict—which shows, by the ry the close es- 
pionnage of the Austrian Government—has prevented the unfortunate 
artist from returning home, and he is still, we understand, in London. 
The trio before us is published at Leipsic, but bears also the name of a 
London house, Messrs. Ewer and Co. According to the very convenient 
practice now coming into use, it is printed in score as well as in separate 
so that its construction and effect can be gathered from perusal. It 
is a work of the highest class, and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
lovers of concerted instrumental music. It shows M. Jansa to be a com- 
plete master both of the pianoforte and the violin; for the passages 
are of such a kind as could have suggested themselves only to an 


actual ormer familiar with the mechanism of both instruments, 
and with all the different forms and modes of modern execution. It con- 


sists of an allegro in E major, a movement largely developed, and of a 
bold and vigorous character; an adagio in B minor, on a grave and lofty 
subject; an animated scherzo, and a rapid finale, both in the key of the 
first movement. Throughout the piece, the distinctive characters of the 
instruments are well sustained ; the full harmonies and brilliant arpeggios 
of the pianoforte being beautifully blended with the long-drawn notes 
and cantabile strains of the violin and violoncello. All the movements 
are full of expressive melody ; and, though they are long, complex, and 
of varied modulation, yet they have the unity of design and symmetry of 
form which bespeak the artist. This trio, however, is calculated only for 
a limited portion of our amateurs. It is much more difficult than those 
of Hummel or Reissiger, or even than most of those of Beethoven, and 
requires as much execution as the more modern chamber pieces of Spohr 
and Mendelssohn, But the number and skill of amateur pianists and 
violin and violoncello players are daily increasing, and many of them are 
capable of attacking with good success the executive difficulties of the day. 
Pieces for the Pianoforte. By Emanuel Aguilar. 

These pieces consist of a study in A minor, a romanza in A flat, a ca- 
price in D flat, and a descriptive morceau called “ La Féte Villageoise,” 
in F, They are among the most agreeable compositions for the piano- 
forte solo that we have lately met with; and our lady pianists will find 
them valuable, not only as affording improving practice, but as being ad- 
mirably fitted for drawingroom performance. ‘They have the great ad- 
vantage of brevity; and their melody and variety will render them at- 
tractive even to the uneducated ear, while their classical purity of style 
will recommend them to the most cultivated taste. Mr. Aguilar is one of 
our most accomplished pianists, and in writing for his instrument he 
avails himself of the brilliant execution of the modern school; but he 
does it discreetly, making execution subservient to the production of 
beauty and expression. 





FINE ARTS. 
ARY SCHEFFER’S CHRIST IN THE GARDEN, 
Mr. Grundy of Regent Street is now in possession of a cabinet picture, 


Mr. Coode made the inquiry, and has submitted evidence. be 
found an insuperable diftieulty as to his report. A. The law j of But be 
cient a date, and too universal an operation, to allow a si See too ax. 
ist through which we might discover the manner in which me 
man would avail himself of the common resources of the con about 
were free from these laws ; or how a parish would act in their if be 
or what would be the effect of freedom of movement on wages”: & ; 
single practical officer, or single poor man, could give him neil No 
how the law of settlement would work on a labourer unsophizs 
“six generations of hereditary bondage.” “ There is no case of a 
which, if multiplied by 30,000, would not give a most exaggerated di 
tion of our annual crop of removals.” On the whole, he has no m, tite. 
fidence in the evidence he presented “ than should be felt } — 
hibiter of a museum of monstrosities and abortions as examples f heen 
anatomy.” He has therefore put together the result of a more ute 
experience, and an examination of the purposes, progress, and 9 Wous 
of the law from an early period, deduced from evidence contempermmn 
with the various changes, and therefore exhibiting to some extent the 
successive conditions of our population, and of the parishes as affected 
this law. The report thus made, embodying the suggestions of Practical 
inquiry, and of the perusal of hundreds of books and pamphlets, ig 
published by authority. It is so interesting at the present time oa 
important, that we endeavour to give an abstract of its elaborate detail 
and arguments. 

A law of settlement should be essentially a law for the maintenance of 
peace and good order, by determining the lawful place of residence for 
every man. There are three principal historic epochs in the Progress of 
legislation on this subject in England. 

Under the Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Danish, and Anglo-Norman laws, (full 
and interesting extracts from which enrich the Appendix to Mr, Coote’s 
Report,) adoption into a local community was the essential and indispen. 
sable condition imposed on every freeman as the condition of his protec. 
tion by the law. Each freeman was compelled to enter himself in some 
“burh,” with the members of which he engaged in mutual pledges, by 
which each became reciprocally responsible for the peace of the burh or 
tything, and for one another. Thenceforth his person and property were 
protected; till then he was an outlaw, whom any one might slay with 
impunity, and whom it was the duty of every man to chase from his 
neighbourhood. The reputable stranger was admitted readily into the 
community of the burh; and the temporary sojourner, who was duly in. 
troduced and answered for by a member, had all protection. Indeed, the 
king or eorl was the “kinsman,” the official protector, of the friendly 

stranger or foreigner. Such a law of domicile was then the indig- 
pensable condition of security and progress. It involved a large rm. 
straint on barbarian freedom; but it compensated for the uni- 
versal, equal, and impartial sacrifice it required, by the universal 
benefit it conferred. Indeed, the sacrifice was not really so great 
as one might too quickly assume: when there was scarcely any 
manufacture, and less traffic, there was no inducement to change the re- 
sidence ; above all, there had not then arisen any class of “ free labour. 
ers,” with strong interests to carry their best property, their strength and 
skill, to the most favourable market. The great classes then existing 





by Ary Scheffer, representing Christ in the Garden, comforted by an 
angel, and which it is intended to engrave. Those who are familiar with 
previous treatments of this subject will appreciate its full difficulty; yet 
it is not necessary to have seen them in order to perceive wherein this 
lies. Divine humanity in the extreme conflict of its forees—most sub- 
limed in love and sacrifice, most awful in agony, most oppressed 
with the load of alien sin, and faint with the weakness of the flesh,— | 
such is the theme undertaken. Only one other subject exhibits this | 
conflict in an equal, perhaps even a higher degree; but in the portrayal 
of the Crucifixion, the externals of representation lessen, while they more 
clearly define and illustrate, the arduousness of the task. 

M. Scheffer’s work has the advantage of condensation: it reduces the 
action to its simplest elements, and exhibits it within severe limits of 
form. The Saviour, half failing in the intensity of prayer and of anguish, 
swoons backward, and his joined hands lapse asunder. The main ex- 
pression is that of appealing resignation: the emaciation of pain and 
sorrow, and the more dreadful physical sign of super-mortal sutfering— 
the bloody sweat—are indicated with effect, but not dwelt on overmuch. 
Above Christ bends. an angel, with a countenance of loving but hushed 
consolation ; and the broad overshadowing wings are closing round him. 

All attempts in this subject must be more or less proximate and re- 
presentative ; none can embrace all its aspects with the same degree of 
force : and, this necessary imperfection admitted, perhaps no two persons 
will entirely agree in their estimate of the most worthy rendering. M. 
Scheffer’s is sustained and equable—gravely enforced if not mighty, con- 
sonant with if not rising to the full height of its high argument. Our 
admiration is qualified before this, as it must be before every such 
endeavour; but we know none where deficiency is less, if indeed so little, 
felt; none where the language of art is applied with more completeness 
to the expression of the painter’s intent. More than this we can scarcely 
hope ever to be able to say in a similar case. 


Gleanings from the Blue Banks. 


MR. COODE’S REPORT ON THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT.* 
In the year 1848, the Poor-law Board commissioned Mr. George Coode, 
of the Inner Temple, to go into the counties of Leicester, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon, and inquire into the practical effect of the Law of Settle- 
ment— 

“1, On the labouring classes, their industrial habits and ability, the free 
use and circulation of their labour, and the rate of wages ; their com- 
mand of places of residence and articles of consumption; and on the 

and condition of themselves and families. 

“2, On the employers of labour, on the state and progress of agriculture, 
manufactures, and other industrial arts, and the application of capital 
to them. 


**3,. On the continuance of pauperism and vagrancy. 

“*4, In increasing the burden of taxation, local and general. 

‘And to ascertain the opinions of persons conversant with or affected by 
the Law of Settlement and Removal, as to the nature of any change 
which may appear to them to be desirable, and the reasons for which 
they recommend such change.”’ 


Report of 











Coode, Esq., to the Poor-law Board, on the Law of Settlement 





and Removal of the Poor ; being a further Report in addition to those printed in 
1850. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 5th August 1851.” 


were only two—the freemen, who were at the same time frecholders of 

land, and the serfs. This was a genuine law of settlement—not a law, 
such as we afterwards meet, of “ removal” : it was a harmonious portion 
of a polity by which a rude, turbulent, almost lawless, “ unsettled” 
people, were to be induced to adopt the habits of civil life, to connect 
themselves with the profitable occupation of the soil in defined localities— 
habits unknown to them up to that time, or forgotten amidst the vieissi- 
tudes of invasive migration. But with the attainment of these ends of 
the law, the law itself fell into desuetude. The districts, however, which 
were formed by it, under the name of towns or villes, remained the inte- 
gral unit of our territorial division ; and the assemblages of freemen con- 
tinuing formally to hold the “ view of frankpledge,” constituted the low- 
est court for local administration, ages after the view of frankpledge, 
for which they were framed, had become a mere formality, and had even 
perished as a form. 

A second period in the history of settlement-laws had its commence- 
ment in those laws of Edward the Third and Richard the Second which 
aimed at curbing the enterprise and migratory energy of the English la- 
bourers, and at depressing valiant beggary and sturdy vagabondage. As 
early as the first half of the fourteenth century, we find the evidences of 
the growth of that class which was non-existent in the preceding period— 
the class of “free labourers,’ who were neither freeholders, military re- 
tainers, nor serfs. The second statute passed in the session of 1349, (25th 
Edward III,) makes complaint of the grievous avarice of the labourers in 
husbandry, that after the pestilence, they, seeing the necessity of masters, 
would not serve unless they received excessive wages, but were rather 
willing to beg in idleness than labour for their living. A statute of the 
next session, 1350, declares that the previous ordinance had been ineffee- 
tual against “the malice of servants which were idle” : it declares that 
servants, “to their case and singular covetesie,” do “ withdraw themselves 
to serve great men and other,” unless they have “ double and treble of what 
they were wont” ; to the great damage of the said great men and other, 
and the impoverishment of the commonalty. It therefore enacted that 
carters, ploughmen, shepherds, mowers, reapers, &c., should be sworn 
twice a year to obey this act; and that none should go out of the town 
where he dwelleth in the winter, to serve in the summer. The legisla- 
tors were still defied, and again and again renewed their “ordinances. 
But it was found in vain to contend with the natural consequences 
of great social movements—“ outragevus hire’ due to the “ scarcity 
of servants”; so the evil that “husbands and land-tenants may not pay 
their vents, nor (uncuthes) live upon their land, to the great damage 
as well of the lords as all the commons,” (see 12 Richard II. ¢. 4 
A.D. 1388,) was to some extent submitted to: an act of Henry the Sixth 
(A.p. 1427) admits that “the previous statutes of labourers be not kept 
nor put in execution,” “ because that the punishment of the same 1s too 
hard upon the masters of such servants, forasmuch as they shall be desti- 
tute of servants if they should not pass [give the go-bye to] the ordinance 
of the statute.” The original law, moreover, had tolerated a wr a 
ception. Even in those young times of the history of our people, the 
counties now most noted for their energy, wealth, and power, had “ 
passed other districts of the kingdom in numbers and the enterprise 0 
their “free labourer” class. In the act of Edward the Third, passed a 
1349, there was this curious deference paid to the sturdy children of the 
Palatinate and Scottish March counties— 
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: of the counties of Stafford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
«saring that the PoP? the Marches of Wales wi icaeeh snhane 
and people come in time of August, and labour in other counties as they 
places eto do before this time.” 
— after the first of these tyrannical interferences with the market 
for the free labourer’s best property, and with the price of that 
_—and indeed, | pe in consequence of those interferences—the 
. found that the evil of mendicancy and vagabondage was be- 
‘1 intolerable. The acts began with directions that the impotent 
who at that time were in law licensed beggars, should “remain in 
owns in which they be dwelling’; afterwards they permitted such 
in case the inhabitants should be unable or unwilling to support 
em, tO withdraw to other towns within the hundred, or to the towns in 
qhich they were born” ; in the twenty-second year of Henry the Eighth, 
the Justices were directed ‘to assign to the impotent poor te limits within 
which they are to beg.” But the policy of these laws was not that of the 
jaws of the preceding epoch: the people were now “ settled,” and inured 
to ul habits; no law of “settlement” was any longer necessary : 
the laws passed in the second epoch were therefore “less correctly cha- 
acterized as laws of settlement or removal, than as laws for the compres- 
sion of labourers and the depulsion of vagabonds.”’ 

The Restoration of Charles the Second was the third epoch; when 
was laid the foundation of a new and unprecedented system, the main 
prineiple of which survives to the present time. In the second year of | 
the Restoration, a system of settlement and removal was introduced, by 
an act, suddenly and fortuitor sly, “ which made the most effec- 
tual and extensive invasion of the rights of Englishmen that had ever | 
been attempted since the Conquest.” This act was the 14th Charles IT, 
chapter 12 ; passed A.D. 1662. In Mr. Coode’s words, “it destroyed the 
right of locomotion and free choice of domicile of the entire English 

le, excepting only the comparatively small number who could hire a 
tenement of the yearly value of ten pounds.” The measure was a medley 
—the casual product of four distinct bills introduced severally by in- 
dependent Members, after considerably more than half the session had 

dy passed. Two of these bills were local bills to improve the admi- 
nistration of the “relief and employment” of the poor in the Metropolis ; 
these two local bills furnished by far the greatest part of the act passed. 
The third was a bill for “ general purposes,” containing nothing about 
settlement or removal. The fourth was wholly germane to the subject, 
but only one clause of it survived; and diat clause was the provision 
“for preventing the poor by settling of them,” which atforded the main 
inciple of ee. The = affair was given = the custody of the 
mn Members; its stages in the Commons were hurried over—some 
of them are not chronicled in the records of the House; its passage 
through the Lords was almost the work of a day; and its ultimate con- 
duct through a conference between the Lords and the Commons was a pas- | 
sage in oes — — a were expressly — by the 
Lords “in re; of the shortness of the time "’ remaining of the session. | 
The phraseology of the act is singularly inaccurate; and its recitals ure 
y false, in the interest of the landlord and against the free labourer. 
Its main recitals are, that “the necessity, number, and continual increase 
of the poore” in “the whole kingdom of England and dominion of 7 
Wales,” is ‘‘ very great and exceeding burdensome” ; that “ the want | 
of due regulation of relief and employment in most parishes,” &c. “ doth 
enforce many to turn incorrigible rogues, and others to perish of want” ; 
and that, “ . reason of some defects in the law, poore people are not re- | 
strained from going from one parish to another, to settle in those parishes | 
where there is the best stock, the largest commons and wastes to build 
cottages, and the most woods to burn and destroy,” whereby they become | 
rogues and vagabonds. For the cure of these evils, it was enacted, that | 
justices might by their warrant remove such persons “ that are likely to 
come chargeable to the parish,’ and convey them to “ the parish where 
they were last legally settled, as natives, householders, sojourners, ap+ 
prentices, or servants, for the space of forty days.” ‘The first two of these | 
main recitals were true; the third was false: the enactment which fol- | 
lows them had no concernment with the evils truly recited in the first, 
little with those mentioned in the second, but it dealt in a spirit of con- 
genial tyranny with the false assumptions of the third. At the Restora- | 
tion, Dr, Gregory King estimates the population to have been 4,885,696. 
Of these, “ the meaner sort ""—the small farmers and tradesmen little 
a 9g meee about the same proportion as in 1688, about six out 
of seven. is would give about 4,000,000 of persons, of whom, if they 
should betake themselves to a new place, it would be easy to allege that 
they were “likely to become chargeable.” Mr. Coode remarks, “ of 
these the majority were undoubtedly settled in habits of industry and 
thrift, unlikely to need restriction from vagabondage by the public force, 
and unlikely to need the aid of public charity.” But at that time there 
really was a mass of mendicant poor, and a horde of criminal vagrants. 
It is probable that the class of impotent and dependent poor equalled one 
m sixteen of the population, or 300,000. The only estimate ever made 
of the sum then raised for their relief makes it 189,000/. ; and if the com- 
mon estimate of the time of the cost of a pauper’s keep, 3d. a day, be assumed 
asa datum, it will reduce the number of those relieved to 50,000—about a 
sixth of the whole number. Several statutes in the reignof Edward the 
Sixth, and Elizabeth, before that enactment in the forty-third year of Eli- 
zabeth which has become the historical Poor-law of our code, had ordained 
that “the lame, sore, aged, and impotent, be bestowed and cared for"’; that 
the aged impotent be “ habited, to the end that they need not beg or wan- 
der” ; and that “the youth be brought up in labour, so that they be not 
turned into idle rogues.” And while relief was made compulsory casual 
charity was made illegal. Fut in vain: from an inexorable parsimony, 
and from a failure of administrative machinery where the disposi- 
ton existed, the parishes still left unexecuted the Parliamentary decrees 
of mercy towards the poor and of justice against the criminal vagrant. 
ere is no doubt that five-sixths of the whole class of impotent and de- 
pendent poor were left to be ¢ or starve; and as little doubt that the class 
of sturdy vagabonds and valiant beggars had become enormous in num- 
ber, (probabl 30,000 in 1662,) and ferocious and shameless to an extent 
t caused the rest of the community to regard them with “ loathing and 
4 vehement abhorrence ”’ : stringent remedies were needed, and there was | 
abundant popular willingness for the application of such remedies. “ But 
never,” says Mr. Coode, “ was the just indignation of a people, and their 
h ty to redress a crying evil, more abused, than when the general ab- 
“rrence of the crimes of vagabonds was perverted into a pretext for fet- 


| disposed to think that they had “ not yet gone far enough.” 


tering the whole labouring people of England, by a so-called ‘settling of / 


the poor.’”” The act was not an act for “settling the »” but an act 
for “‘ removing all those likely to become chargeable.”” Now of the latter, 
the sick and impotent were already restrained, settled, resident, and pro- 
vided for. The idle vagrants were also “ settled’”’ where born or inha- 
bitant for a year, and already liable to a much more summary and severe 
mode of removal than that provided by this act, with a whipping in every 
place where they loitered on the way. The act was specially aimed at 
the special class of “ squatters.”’ But in reference to the extent of this 
evil, if it were an evil, Mr. Coode states that “a laborious search among 
contemporaneous evidence has been unsuccessful in bringing to light any 
confirmation whatever of the prevalence of the evil, or any complaint of 
it in one of the numberless writers who for some years before and after 
described, deplored, or proposed to amend the state of England, in its re- 
ligion, morals, politics, agriculture, manufacture, or trade.” 

In reference to the Poor-law of Elizabeth, one discovers that “from the 
day of its passing there was nothing but complaints of the resolute neglect 


| of the justices and overseers ; royal admonitions, proclamations, commis- 


sions, Parliamentary resolutions, ordinances and acts to compel obedicnee, 
all alike failing of their end.” In reference to this law of removal—of 
unsettlement—what a contrast of administrative zeal ! 

“The oppressions and the degradation of the poor under this law of re- 
moval begin immediately. Their feeble attempts at evasion are relentlessly 


| checked. Even the settlements allowed by the statute of Charles the Second 


are thought to be, with all the checks on them, too easily acquired, and new 
impediments are put in the way. When it is even found that some poor 
must be allowed to circulate, for the benefit of the parishes themselves, the 
necessary licence is so grudgingly granted as to frustrate its object, and to 
become a greater oppression on the most deserving poor, and only a licence 
to the worthless... . . If it were not that every penny of money mis- 
spent by the parish represented some cruelty or some degradation of the 
poor people, we might not regret to find that the parishes paid dearly for 
their indulgence. The poor-rates, which, from the first compulsory provi- 
sion for the relief of the poor in 1536, (27 Hen. VIII. c. 25,) tothe year 1661, 
had not reached the annual amount of 190,000/., was quadrupled in six-and- 
thirty years. A century later, when we have the first authentic account of 
expenditure, we find the expense of litigation at least five times greater than 
the amount expended in setting the poor to work ; and the overseers acknow- 
ledge that they spend in parish entertainments three-fourths of the sum 
which they take credit for spending on the primary object of the Poor- 
laws... 23 Action and reaction tended to the like result of increased 
pauperism ; for in driving the stranger into another parish, he was almost 
certainly made a a there, who would probably have been an inde- 
pendent man elsewhere ; and the very practice of expelling strangers, while 
it arose from and increased the fallacious reliance on removal as a safeguard, 
begat also, both in the poor and in the parish, a stronger conviction of the 


| claims of ‘ their own poor,’ a greater supineness in admitting their demands, 


and aequiescing in the interested solicitations of their employers. Thus, we 
find the greatest vigilance in removing usually accompanying the greatest 
abuses and corruption in relieving. 

“* We may safely attribute the whole of the able-bodied pauperism, which 
a few years since threatened to engulph the country in one vast social ruin, 


| and the mass of the vagrancy, to the oppression of the industrious poor, the 


plausible claim given to the willing pauper, and the fallacious reliance be- 
gotten in parishes by the law of removal.” 

We have seen how the original law of domicile became obsolete from its 
being unsuited to the spirit of later times: the law of “ removal "’ was too 


| odious to survive, or to die the natural death of desuetude. Like the carlier 


law of Edward the Third against free labourers, it had contained a con- 
siderable exceptional clause. It provided, again in obvious behalf of the 
“husbands” and lords and commons, that any person might go into 
any county “to work in time of harvest,” provided he bore a certain 
certificate from the parson, and churchwarden, and overseer. The subse- 
quent legislation constantly fluctuated between an attempt to secure to 
the parish the right of removal, and a desire which was now springing up, 
to protect the poor against the hardships arising out of this removal ; both 


| these desires being largely tempered by the intention to preserve the owners 


of the land from the evils of “ scarcity of labourers ” and “ outrageous and 
excessive hire.” Mr. Coode elaborately considers the successive changes 
which were made, under the two heads of changes in the suppose] interests 
of parishes, and changes in the supposed interests of the poor. The first 
class reached their climax in the long reign of George the Third. The 
latter class of changes began to prevail continuously after the 35th 
George III, chapter 101, which is described as “ the first statute since 
the forty-third of Elizabeth in which the interests of the poor man had a 
fair consideration.” The progress in each direction was varied by oscil- 
lations of contrary tendency. Some of the advancing movements in fa- 
vour of the poor were rather accidental than intentional : thus, in the reign 
of William the Third, it being found that the parishes were “ burdened 
by many poor persons who became chargeable merely for want of work, but 
who would in any other place where sufficient employment could be had 
support their families,” provision was made to extend largely the certifi- 
cate system. Still the extension was made in a narrowminded spirit, in 
the interest of the parish, and to the injury of the commonwealth ; it only 
served to “unsettle” the most mischievous part of the parish poor, while 
the meritorious and valuable labourer was jealously hedged in and detained 
at home. 

But the 35th George III, c. 101, (1795,) came into force, and effected 
an immense practical change in the law : it recited that the whole plan of 


| certificates had been found “ very ineffectual,” and enacted that no man 


should be removeable by warrant from any place of his choice until he lost 
his self-dependence and became “ actually chargeable.” Mr. Coode 
says—“ As the people of England and Wales had always numbered at 
least ten, perhaps sixteen self-dependent men to one pauper, this law was 
an emancipation at once of at least nine-tenths of the nation, probably of 
eight millions of people who had previously been under a legal disability 
to remove.” Describing its effects, he states that “a most careful searc 
among the debates and Parliamentary papers, the pamphlets on Poor-laws 
and Vagrancy, and the domestic records of the succeeding five years, has 
failed to bring to light a single remark in the way of complaint against the 
observed effect of this seemingly vast experiment: on the other hand, Mr. 
Pitt, in the following year, approved of the change, and declared himself 
In the year 
1809 some further advances were made—the sick poor were made irre- 
moveable during their sickness ; in the reign of the late King further 
ameliorations were made—such as the preventing of the separation of 
families, &c. ; and in the present reign, by the 9th and 10th Vietoria, 
1846, among other enactments in direct favour of the poor, it was enacted 
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that no person, whether chargeable or not, should be removed from the 
place where he had been resident five years. 

Time must elapse before the full tendencies of these later enactments 
are developed. One of the important social modifications to be worked 
by them will be in reference to the mode of hiring and service among 
agricultural labourers. At present the effect in this direction is but tri- 


“A century and three-quarters of observance of a most stringent policy, 
coming home to the pockets of every head of a family, at least of orey em- 
ployer of any servant whatsoever, produces effects that no other legislation 
can efface. e fear that in hiring a servant, or treating a servant in any 
way that might be construed into a yearly hiring, the employer, for the tem- 
porary advantage of the service which he could obtain nearly as well in 
another way, should subject himself and all his parish to a permanent charge, 
operated immediately to put an end throughout England and Wales to all 
permanent and annual hirings. 

“The practice of keeping in the same house, whether of the gentry, the 
farmers, the tradesmen, or the artisans, of young lads and maids as part of 
the family, which had been almost universal before, was now as universally 
abandoned ; an irretrievable national loss, by which a valuable moral edu- 
cation and an economical and industrial training of the very poorest and most 
numerous class of our people was sacrificed for ever. The servants thus thrown 
out, the young people thus cut off from permanent, comfortable, and im- 
proving employment, were made an encumbrance of the overpeopled cottages 
of their families, idlers on the roadside or common, and, with fearful rapid- 
ity, the tenants of the parish-houses and the dependents on parochial relief. 
The more mature in age became the frequenters of the ale-shops; the com- 
plaint of the growth of which accompanied the progress of ablebodied pau- 

rism, and of poaching and other rural crimes, from this time forwards. 

eantime, all the habits of industrial life were changed. 
tered in their structure or their uses, new houses were built with diminished 
accommodation for in-door servants ; every service was shortened and moulded 
to this pernicious law; every youth and maiden was less serviceable, and less 
desirable as an inmate of a decent family; a wide distinction of habits grew 
up, more by deterioration of the servants than by refinement of their em- 
proyers, between the two classes ; until at length the young unmarried people 
ame, in rural places, mere outcasts, the last to be employed and the first 
to be pauperized, as they still remain, whenever and wherever work is scarce 
for the heads of large families. 

“ Such results, inducted into the social system by 172 years of vigilant 
and resolute persistance, were not to be cured by the removal of the first 
cause. It was easy to repeal this pernicious settlement, but it was impos- 
sible to restore the old relations,—the familiar habits of the master and his 
servant, their almost equal moral elevation, the personal attachment to the 
latter, the ancient household accommodation for him, the routine of oceupa- 
tions, by which the permanent servant had always a profitable occupation, 
in-door or out, whatever the season, whatever the weather ; above all, it was 
impossible to make the demoralized pauper either willing or fit to be restored 
to his ancient relation to his employer. As might be expected, therefore, 
the influence of this repeal has been but little. Few more yearly engage- 
ments or more permanent employments are found to take a se since than 
before 1834; and if any improvements have taken place in the habits of the 
serving class in rural places, it is to be referred, not to this change, but to 
the more general improvement in the administration of the Poor-law.”’ 

The later history of the law of settlement has been the best comment 
on the policy of its original enactment: it has been the history of uni- 
versal failure, mischief, amendment, and repeal. It must be allowed, 
says Mr. Coode, that the law has been humanely and extensively miti- 
gated; it may even be allowed that if the law, such as it now is, were now 
enacted as a restraint on a people heretofore free, its effect would not be 
considerable. 

“But wholly different is the effect of maintaining the law. The people 
have been so formed to it, that they more easily understand its old and ex- 
perienced severity, than its new and untried leniency. The terrors of the 
cart and the whip relentlessly used fora century and a quarter, not on paupers, 
but on bold, honest, and industrious men, seeking their welfare by every 
— art known to them, had effectually subjected the spirit of our popu- 

tion.” 

Mr. Coode takes in succession the various objections which have been 
raised to the entire removal of the remaining fragments of the law of 
settlement and removal. The shrewd and practical Dr. Burn, in 1769, 
“doubted the prudence of letting loose the whole labouring class of 
England and Wales, with no better bulwark against universal vagrancy 
than the overseer and the constable.’ But, in 1795, the bold and not 
less generous measure of 35th George II1, cap. 101, gave an answer to 
those doubts, by making every man not “actually chargeable” free to 

o and stay wherever he likes. The Poor-law Commissioners have also 
fin their Report for 1834) countenaneed the objection to total removal of 
settlement, that the fear of removal deters labourers residing at a dis- 
tance from their settlements from becoming chargeable. But Mr. Coode 
replies, that for this end the suggestion of the Commissioners themselves, 
of the plan of setting the poor to work in workhouses, is a preferable 
means; it is wholly free from the numerous and serious evils which 
the Commissioners show to be the effects of the settlement law. It 
is conjectured, however, that accumulations and congestions of the 
people would result, most injurious, especially to the manufacturing 
towns. The conjecture is thus met. Such accumulations must occur 
in parishes which are retrograde, stagnant, or progressive. To the first 
and second the repeal would be wholly advantageous: such parishes 
would derive help from the setting free of their settled paupers, and the 
aiding of them to emigrate into other parishes. All their evils are due to 
the existing settlement of their paupers. To progressive parishes the 
repeal would be equally advantageous. Of course their own labourers 
would cease to be chargeable, as labour rose in value; and the help to 
immigration which would be effected by repealing settlement would be 
what they desire. Where progress is interrupted, removal is illusory, 
through its dilatory operation, compared with the quicker operation of 
natural causes under perfect freedom of dispersion. mal under war- 
rant would be severe and injurious in its completeness: the natural dis- 
persion would be towards the points, perhaps adjacent ones, whither pros- 
perity has transferred itself; the dispersion under warrant might be to a 
point injuriously distant, and also more retrograde than the one whence 
the removal is effected. 

Having disposed of all the objections to total repeal of settlement and 
removal, Mr. Coode pictures some indirect benefits,—the better reward to 
the really worthy labourer, who is no longer cooped in his parish by those 
who prize him ; the better spirit of public charity from the diminution of 

uperism ; and the necessarily effective administration of the laws against 


the effect, that it would make more desirable, and some think ; 
render indispensable, the conversion of unions into unions for rhe 
some equivalent arrangement, for raising a common fund. He ade ° 
a proposal of his own for accomplishing this desirable end witho t 
into the injustice of adhering to present valuations in times to po 
the relative wealth of the different parishes may be extremely dif” 
Two intermediate courses which have been suggested are then di 
of—1. Exclusive birth-settlement; 2. The merging of parochign am 
ment in a union settlement. Against the first plan he objects, rte 
birth-settlement is oftenest of all the most unjust: it is the most the 
Against the second he objects, that while it would merge the jealous 
parishes, it would aggravate to their fullest possible extent the mena 
of jealousy between unions. The advantage to the labourer would 
slight, to the parishes only secondary ; but the total abolition would . 
least be universal and primary to the labourer: and in reference to Z 
duties and expenses of unions, it would transfer seventeen-cighteenths 
the business of contest and litigation from the Overseers to the aan 
Guardians, only for the purpose of getting rid of one-eighteenth, q 
The apparently exceptional cases of Scotch and Irish immigrants 
considered. It is shown that the law of removal is, under ordinary = 
cumstances, an aggravation of Irish vagrancy in England—to send him 
back at our cost in the autumn is a premium on his coming in the sum. 
mer ; and that in cases of emergency, such as follow on famine or pesti 
lence, the law of removal is illusory. The late Mr. Rushton of Lives. 





Houses were al- | 





idle vagrants. Very prominently among these indirect benefits he places 


pool declared, that in the dearth of 1849, at Liverpool, the law proved 
entirely “a dead letter.” It should also be remembered, that neither Ire. 
land nor Scotland possesses a law of settlement or removal against jn. 
migrants from this country. 

Rapidly and strikingly recapitulating the various conclusions which he 
has established, Mr. Coode founds on them his recommendation—ty repeal 
the power of removal by warrant ; and to extend the repeal to Scoteh Jp 
the Islanders, and vagrants. If “removal” be abolished, it will be wu. 
necessary to provide especially for “settlement.” Finally, as the right 
of free settlement may operate to the injury of some more accessible 
parishes, and as it would be very beneficial that every union should be. 
come one parish, but as to effect that suddenly might work injustice tp 
particular parishes, he recommends also enactments, that— 

* Every union be on and after the day of an union for 
rating, according to the provisions of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
dispensing with the consent of the Guardians. 

“ That all its expenditure be provided for by a common fund, 

“ That this common fund be raised for the first (say twenty-seven) years 
by rates made in each parish, approximating to an equal union-rate 
by (say one-tenth) of their differences every three years. 

“ That in the year (say 1878) and thenceforth the common fund shall be 

raised by an equal union-rate.” 











BIRTHS, 

On the 10th September, at Chester, the Lady of Sir Edward Walker, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Tylehurst Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. J. W. Routh, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Lausanne House, Margate, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Stott, 
of a son. 

hn the lth, at the Manorhouse, Holt, Wilts, the Wife of John Neeld, Esq., M.P., 
of a son. 

On the 14th, at Stoke Park, near Bristol, the Wife of John Battersby Harford, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 14th, at Aston Blank Vicarage, the Wife of the Rev. T. Townsend, of a 
daughter. 

On the 15th, at Escrick Park, the seat of her father Lord Wenlock, the Hon, Mrs, 
James Stuart Wortley, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Edinburgh, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Blake, Thirty-third 
Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Beeston Hall, Norfolk, Lady Preston, of a son and heir. 

On the 16th, at Manby, the Countess of Yarborough, of a son. 

On the 17th, in Westbourne Terrace, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Everest, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the Mth August, at New York, Augustus Charles Murray, Lieutenant B.N., 
eldest son of the late Hon. Alexander Murray, of Frimley, and grandson of Joba 
fifth Earl of Dunmore, to Abbie de Montfort, daughter of David Lee, Esq. 

On the 10th September, at Charles Church, Plymouth, the Rev. Thomas Cave 
Childs, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Devonport, to Charlotte Champion, fourth daughter 
of the late Rev. Thomas Grylls, Rector of Cardynham, Cornwall. 

On the llth, at Ancaster, Arthur David, eldest son of David Veasey, Esq., of 
Castle Hill House, Huntingdon, to Emily Persis, youngest daughter of Charles Allix, 
Esq., of Willoughby Hall, Lincolnshire. 

On the 11th, at Leigh, Essex, Lieutenant Arthur a’Court Fisher, Royal Engineers, 
second son of the Rev. William Fisher, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury, to Caro- 
line Eden, second daughter of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

On the 13th, at Bassingham, Edward Solly, Esq., F.R.S., of Tavistock Square, 
London, to Alice, third daughter of the Rev. D. 8. Wayland, Vicar of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey and Perpetual Curate of Thurlby, Lincolnshire. : 

On the 16th, at Richmond, Surrey, Arthur John, second son of the late Admiral 
Sir Robert Otway, Bart., G.C.B., to Henrietta, daughter of the late Sir James Lang- 
ham, Bart., of Cottesbrook Park, Northampton. < 

On the 16th, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Roger Kynaston, Esq., of St. 
James’s Place, to Juliana, youngest daughter of the late Henry Browne, Esq, 
Portland Place, and North Mimms Place, Herts. 

On the 16th, at Fulham Chureh, the Reverend Joseph Mould, M.A., of London, to 
Harriet Louisa, only daughter of Peter Fearnhead, Esq., of Colehill Lodge, I ulbam. 

On the 16th, at the Episcopal Church, Crieff, James W. Middleton Berry, Esq., 
of Ballynegall, county of Westmeath, to Caroline Augusta, fourth daughter of the 
Right Hon. T. B. C. Smith, Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 

On the 18th, at the parish-church, Eccles, the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford, Reeter 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, to Maria Amy, youngest daughter of Joseph Hon- 
son, Esq. . 

On the 18th, at Chartham Church, Sir Edward Poore, Bart., of Durrington, W ilts, 
and Cuffnells, Hants, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry Rid- 
del Moody, Rector of Chartham. 





DEATHS, 

On the 25th June, drowned off the Mauritius, in the wreck of the ship Randolph, 
on his passage from Madras, Ensign Chacles H. Scott, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Madras N.1.; in his 21st year. . : 

On the 6th September, in Royal Parade, Cheltenham, Colonel David Harriott, C.B., 
of the Bengal Light Cavalry; in his 63d year. 

On the 7th, at Wakefield, Mrs. Dunwell; in her 91st year. . 

On the 8th, at Whitby, accidentally drowned while bathing, James, the youngest 
son of W. S. Marshall, Esq., Hyde Park Square, and of Plashwood Hall, Suffolk; 
in his 14th year. aes, 

On the 8th, at Homburg, Germany, the Rev. Joseph John Freeman, one of the 
Secretaries of the London Missionary Society; in his 57th year. oe 

On the 9th, William Evans, Esq., of Stourbridge, Worcestershire ; In his 93d ei. 

On the 10th, at the Rectory, Loughton, Essex, the Venerable Archdeacon Hamil- 
ton; in his 74th year. : 

On the 12th, at Palmerstown House, county of Dublin, the Earl of Donoughmore; 
in his 64th year. _ 

On the 12th, at Berechurch Hall, Essex, Lady Smyth, Wife of Sir George Henry 
Smyth, Bart.; in her 72d year. . d- 
On the 16th, at Elson Piace, Hardway, Hants, Colonel John Ross, late Comman 

ant of the garrison at St. Helena; in his 61st year. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, Lady Meux; in her 55th year, | ; 

On the 18th, at Vine Cottages, Barnes, Surrey, Sarah Palin; in her 95th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE, 


.—4th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. J. Biggs, from the 8th 

Wan-Orrice, eS Ralston, w “yo on half-pay. 6th Drag. Guards— 
Foot, to be To be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Hay, who retires; Capt. W. N. 
Major H. “ Major, by purchase, vice Jones ; Lieut. A A. M. Campbell to be Capt. 
Curtance to ice Custance; Cornet H. R. Johnston to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
by purchase, Light Drags.—Lieut. W. R. C. Cooke to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Campbell. {tho retires; Cornet and Ridingmaster D. P. Brown to be Lieut. by 
=e Cooke; M. D. Brisco, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Brown. 
Tod _F. R. C. Grant, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Ross, ap- 
ee rth Light Drags. 10th Light Drags.—Cornet F. Marshall to be 
» hase, vice Meason, whoretires. llth Light Drags.—The Hon. R. J. 
r Oy Pe Cornet, by purchase, vice Lowe, promoted. 17th Light Drags.— 
y to Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Knight, promoted. Ist 





aN 


! 


J. W.C. nae Phillips to be Lieut by purchase, vice Chrystie, whose promo- 
Foot— Enelgconcelled : F. H. Hope, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clarke, 


E 


HI 


- to the 53d Foot. 7th Foot—Ensign M. H. Dowbiggin, from the 71st 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Payne, whoretires. 11th Foot—Licut. J. A. Hunter 

t. by purchase, vice Thornton, who retires; Ensign G. T. Osborn to be 
to Capt. chase, vice Hunter ; J. H. Cooper, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Lieut. by Pe eimted to the 33d Foot. 17th Foot—C. M‘Pherson, Geni. to be Ensign, 
Ss vice Williams, promoted. 19th Foot—P. Godfrey, Gent. to be Ensign, 


ze 








by pa ice Bennet, whoretires. 21st Foot—Sec. Lieut. the Hon. W. G. Boyle 
Reet Lieut. by purchase, vice Arthure, who retires; Quartermaster 
to be half-pay 45th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Mahood, who 


1, Cassy ioe 25th Foot—Capt. S. Wells to be Major, without purchase, 

‘ae Griffiths, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. and Adjt. H. T. Walker to be 
mee vice Wells. 3st Foot—Ensign J. 8. Smyth to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Cw who retires. 32d Foot—Lieut. J. Moore to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
a be retires; Ensign W. J. Anderson, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Moore ; 
Hough, M. Crowdy, trom the 99th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Anderson. 36th 
ns. M. , Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rice, promoted. 44th 
Foot—The fion. I. ———e . 7 a by meng So wee 

_W. J. Stopford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice the Hon. D, J. Mon- 
Soi Foot ws sgn Foot--G. A. Morgan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Barn- 
on, proms oted. 56th Foot—Gent. Cadet H. 5S. St. Vincent Marsh, from the Royal 
Mil Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Faithfull, appointed - the 75th 
Foot. 58th Foot—J. C. Lake, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pa mer, pro- 

7 ‘oot—F. W. Lambton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dow- 
-_ kt. in the 7th Foot. 75th Foot—Ensign G. C. N. Faithfull, from the 
56th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Amos, w ho resigns. 85th Foot—J. Athorpe, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sitwell, promoted. 97th Foot—H. Currie, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Borrow s, Who retires. ; ; 

Rifle Brigade—H. > L. Newdigate, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice 

i romoted. 
Woivest Inala Regt.—E. M. Blaikie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mur- 
phy, promoted. 2d West India Regt.—Ensign C. J. Patterson to be Lieut. without 
rehase, vice M‘Court, promoted in the Gold Coast Corps; E. J. Laughlin, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jones, promoted. 

Gold Coast Corps—To be Lieuts. without purchase: Lieut. T. Cochrane, from 
the Ceylon Rifle ne ge -s . Child, from the 2d West India Regt. ; Lieut. 

. Horsley, from the : Fest India Regt. 
oa Sept, 4.—Corps of Royal Marines— First Lieut. J. W. A. Kennedy to 
be Adjut. vice Wearing promoted, 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 16. 

Parrversmips Dissor.vEp.— Williams and N »wton, Manchester, doublers of cotton- 
yarns—Lockwood and Staggles, Pemberton kow, stationers—Pricur fils and Dorn- 
busch, Crutchedfriars, merchants— Brown ana Sons, Rotherham, rollers of iron; 
as far as regards J. Brown jun.—Roskell and Roberts, Liverpool, stock-brokers— 
Bennington and Co. Waketield, linen-drapers—Cook and Loader, Great Portland 
Street, milliners—Cash and Butt, Torquay, drapers—Gillibrand and Co. Standish, 
Lancashire, grocers ; as far as regards C. Gillibrand —Fairhead and Taylor, St. Margaret 
next Rochester, farmers —Green 1 Co. Runcorn, potters—Rowland and Hanson, 
Fore Street, Lambeth, coal-merchants— Mellor and Stenson, Nottingham, frame- 
smiths—Smith and Owen, Pump Row, Old Street Road, timber-merchants—Nield 
and Cordingley, Glasgow, merchants. 

Souneeens ANNULLED.—Joun Hetuerincton, High Holborn, grocer—Grorce 
Brrener, Holborn Hill, china-dealer. 

Baxxevrrs.—Jonnx Cook, Assembly Row, Mile End Road, builder, to surrender 
Sept. 27, Nov. 3: solicitor, Sorrell, Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Whitmore, 
Daaghall Street—Epwaxrp and Henry Manrryn, Aldgate High Street, woollen- 
drapers, Sept. 22, Nov. 4: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Ricuarp and Prircy Isemoncer, Littlehampton, 
merchants, Sept. 23, Nov. 8 : solicitors, Lewis and Co. Raymond Buildings; Holmes 
and Son, Arundel; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—ELisan SoLtomon, 
Haydon Square, jeweller, Sept. 23, Nov. 1: solicitor, Sydney, Finsbury Circus ; offi- 
cial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Joun Sertiwus Maryooup, Tipton, 
provision-dealer, Sept. 30, Oct. 21: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham: offi- 
cial assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Witi1amM Bri., Abergavenny, pianoforte- 
dealer, Sept. 29, Oct 29: solicitor, Paxon, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, 
Hutton, Bristol-Joun Tuomrson, Leeds, glass-dealer, Oct. 6, Nov. 3: solicitor, 
Dunning, Leeds ; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds. 

Cextiricate.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeling.—Oct. 9, Kay and Co. Heywood, cotton-spinners. 

Scorch Srqursrrations.—Farquhar, Leith, Sept. 22, Oct. 15—Lochhead, Ar- 
drishaig, merchant, Sept. 23, Oct. 14—M‘Laren, Glasgow, master carter, Sept. 23, 
Oct. 17—Berrie, Dundee, calenderer, Sept. 22, Oct. 13—Thompson, Clerkhill, near 
—— tile-manufacturer, Sept. 19, Oct. 10—Harvie, Glasgow, grocer, Sept. 19, 

t. 10. 














Friday, September 19. 
_ Pantyernsnirs Drssotvep.—Bullock and Ryle, Primrose Street, Bishopsgate, 
iron-fence-manufacturers—Rolls and Hoare, Swansea, brewers— Osborne and Strud- 
Wick, Minories, ship-joiners—Cowen and Co. contractors for the Alston branch of 
the Neweastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway—Booth and Son, Budge Row, bro- 
kers—The Silverdale Company, Neweastle-under-Lyme—Vint and Rymer, Gates- 
head, paper-makers Cator and Co. Selby, flax-scutchers— Paterson and Berrie, Leeds, 
fax-tow-spinners—Slater and Gill, Leeds, stone-merchants—Glass nnd M‘Pherson, 
Liverpool, ship-chandlers—Peacock and Gamble, Derby, hatters—Pickance and 
Hamp, Liverpool, sail-makers —Jackson and Co. Winsford, Cheshire, salt-merchants ; 
as far as regards T. Davies — Cherry and Spencer, Manchester, hosiers — Bennett and 
Son, Rotherhithe, rope-makers-——Moon and Co. Rio d veiro; as far as regards C. 
opley—Manley and Bayley, Fowkes Buildings, Gr Tower Street, ship-agents 
J.and R twisle, Manchester, land-agents—Keeping and Cheesman, Brighton, 
brewers— Taylor and Cowland, St. Martin’s Lane, tailors. 
Baykrvrts,—Epwanp Upton Spasnett, Barking, mast-maker, to surrender Oct. 
30: solicitors, Baddeleys, Seaman Street, Goodman's Fields ; official assignee, John- 
an Basinghall Street—ANprew Crank, Bear Gardens, Southwark, plumber, Oct. 
aoe: Solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
cit = prev ~Josian Westriey, Playhouse Yard, bookbinder, Oct. 8, Nov. 4: soli- 
roomy A am aters, Charlotte Row ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane— Wi- 
emer Coventry, chemist, | Sept. 30, Oct. 21: solicitors, Dewes and Son, 
‘ee we ; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birming- 
> meme Hi RRING and ABRATIAM Simons, Bristol, tailors, Oct. 1, 29: soli- 
“ae ~ aman, St. Pancras Lane: Brittan and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, 
ray Bis a ~Jonn ( oLtins, Clitheroe, provision-dealer, Oct. 1, Nov. 11: solici- 
aoc burst and Son, Preston ; official assignee, Pott, Manc hester. 
Jack, exDs.—Oct. 14, May and Co. Great Yarmouth, soap-manufacturers—Oct. 15, 
ino son, Orchard Street, Portman Square, painter—Oct. 15, Protheroe jun. Bristol, 
on-merchant. 
ont maTEs.- To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
Some Ue t. 15, Arliss and Tucker, Frith Street, printers--Oct. 14, Salter and 
Sington Pper King Street, Bloomsbury, tailors—Oct. 14, Fitch, Chester Place, Ken- 
ene” ommission-agent Oct. 4, Creed, Chadwell St. Mary, Tilbury Fort, inn- 
ayes l4, Benton, White Horse Street, Stepney, cor verchant—Oct. 16, 
Omen Woe brush-imaker—Oct. 10, Wilson, Liverpool, corn-merchant Oct. 12, 
pool, eg Montgomeryshire, flannel-manufacturer Oct. 13, Baird, _ Liver- 
Dorsetshire, ; fle Oct. 13, ¢ he rry, Liverpool, broker—Oct. 16, Henville, Chidcock, 
Desping rm eee Oct. 11, ¢ oates, Birmingham, draper--Oct. 10, Percival, Market 
Sone, ~ eceper—Oct. 10, ¢ utf, Leicester, hotelkeeper. _ 
J.and ¥ ange ATIONS—M‘Clymont, Glasgow, tea-merchant, Sept. 24, Oct. 17— 
Oct. 14D; ng, Dundee, merchants, Sept. 24, Oct. 15—Cleland, Glasgow, Sept. 30, 
kton, Paisley, iron-founder, Sept. 25, Oct. 16, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.| Monday.| Tuesday. | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 














3 per Cent Consols .....cceces.ceccees a. | 95 96 955 95 955 
Ditto for Account .. | 96 95; 96 9 95; 96} 
3 per Cents Reduced., ° | shut —_— —_ _ _ _ 
3} per Cents ...... shut — _—_ —_ —_ —_— 
Long Annuities . | shut — — — —_ —_ 
Bank Stock, 7 per © sees «| shut —= —— — -—— -—- 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... — — — | _ 2614 262 

Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem ° ‘| 48 pm. 47 CO | 4 “4 7 

India Bonds 3 per Cent .........+0000006 —— \ 48pm. | | #& 50 nae 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

































































Austrian..... 5 p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling) p- Ct 1064 
Belgian.. oe vt | Mexican ....... ercces 26 
Ditto.... 2 —_ Michigan .. s=- —_ 
Brazilian .... s6— —_ issippi . ¢‘-— — 
— —— | New York.... 56 — 96 
_ — Ohio . - 104 
= a | Pennsy 5s— 8lexd 
23— 5s) | Peruvian.... s6— 90 
‘i— 923 | Portuguese. t— —_ 
st = —_ Ditto. ... a— —_—- 
a _— Russian t6— ill 
it — 74 Spanish s6— 205 
Illinois ... &t-— 64 | Ditto . oS 36 
Kentucky _- —=- || Ditto (Passive) ....ccccccccsesece 4 
Louisiana (5 5 — 90exd. |, Ditto (Coupons M — 
Marviand (Sterling)...... 5s-— 8S} Venezuela Active... .cccccccsecece a 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rarttwars— Ban xs— 
Caledonian .....6..seceeeeecevees 10} Australasian. ...... eeeecovccers 38} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 26 British North American 45 
Eastern Counties j Catemtal .cccccccccccess — 
Great Northern .. Commercial of London . —_ 
London and Westminste 29 
London Joint Stock...... ° ist 
National of treland . ° — 
National Provincial.. —_ 
. Provincial of Lreland. 42 
London Brighton and South Coast Union of Australia, 35, 
London and Blackwall Union of London. . 14} 
London and North-western . . MINEsS— 
Midiand ....... . ° aah UD eeeee _ 
North British .. 5h | Brazilian Imperial ... eee —_— 
Scottish Central....... 15 1} Ditto (St. John del Rey) 19 
South-eastera and Dover ing Cobre Copper .......sceseseeess 33 
South-westerm ......00ee0000+ Soy || MisceLLaNnous— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick hexd. || Australian Agricultural 15 
York and North Midland ........ 4 °C heer 49) 
Docxs— | n eed — 
East and West India............. | M2 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 65 
London .. 1i4h Royal Mail Steam..........000. 794 
St. Katherine j 79 235 





South Australian ... 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 13th day of Sept. 1851. 
ISSUE DEFARTMENT. 


Notesissued .....cccececesers £27 937,740 Government Debt, 
Other Securities . 








- £11,015,108 
2,954 






| Gold Coin and Bullion ..  13,904;365 
} Silver Bullion, ......s0seceeeee 33,375 
£27 937,740 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital .......... Government Securities  (in- 
Mest ooccccccccses ee cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464,216 
Public Deposits* Other Securities. ......60eeeeee 13,437 245 
Other Deposits ... eee +e . 8 5 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 4 33 








£36 307 ,02 £36,307 ,029 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 








BULLION. Per oz METALS. Per ton 
Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, lritish Cakes £84 0 0 0080 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 56 2 6.. 5610 © 
New Dollars +++ © 4 10) | Lead, british Pig..... 0.760 
Silver in Bars, Standard © 6 Oj | Steel, Swedish heg... lo 0 oewu 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 19, 








. i a. 2 e & . * 

Wheat, R.New 24t036 | Rye........ 23t024| Maple..... 29to3v | oats, Peed ++ 17 tols 

Fine ....... 36—38 | Barley ..... 21—23 Whi. 24—25 Fine ., 16—19 

Old 3 35 Malting .. 27 —28 Boilers ... 26—28 } Poland .., 20-21 

White Malt, Ord, . 46—48 | Beans, Ticks. 27—28 | Fine ., 21—22 
Fine 0 








WEED seces 50 —52 i éancess 28 — 30 | Potato .... 24—25 
Peas, Hog .. 27 —25 | Indian Corn, 27 — 28 Fine ., 25—26 


Super. New. 42—45 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
i For the Week ending Sept. 13, 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 



















Wheat.... 39s. 114. 9d.| Wheat .... 38s. 5d. | Rye....... . 258.0d, 

Barley 2% 62 6 Marley ere 26 1 Beans ...... 26C«<“(P 

Oats ...... 20 9 lo Oats .ccccee io 5 Peas........ 27 s 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS 







Town-made ........... per sack 37s. to 40s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds . ee ++» 35 — 38 | Carlow, 3I. lis. to 41. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board — 36 Bacon, Irish .......+0++ 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 31 — 33 | Cheese, Cheshire . 









American ........ per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain .. 
Canadian ... 19 — 22 Hams, York .. 





Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, 3d. to 6s. 9d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp Leapennatt.* Smirurie.o.* Heap or Carrie at 












s. d. s. 8. d. s. d, sd. 6. a. SmiTurie.o, 
Beef .. 2 dto2lWto3 2 2... 2 Oto 3 Oto3 6 Friday. Mond y 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 6 3 0—3 8—4 ©} Beasts. 1,225 
Veal .. 2 4—3 4—3 8 20—3 0—3 8 | Sheep . 6,580. 
Pork 28—-3 4—4 0 3 6—3 8—310)/ Calves, 537 
Lamb... 3 4—-3 8—4 0 .... 4 O—4 4—4 8) Pigs... S520. 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets.........<«se0e 120s. to 147s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 13}. 
Choice ditto . +» O — © | Wether and Ewe ......5e.cseeee 10 — Lig 
Sussex ditto .. . 115 — 126 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.,.. 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto 0 — © |Pine Combing.......cccceeceeees 105 — Li} 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. Smirnrierp. 


Hay, Good ...sceccevecees 75s. to 80s 
Inferior 


Wurrecnaret. 














New... oo — 75 
Clover ....++5 88 — 92 
Wheat Straw 27 — 30 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil perewt. £1 12 © | Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb.. ls. O17, to 2s. 2d. 

Ketined .. 1M 6 Congou, fine .......eee08 14-17 
Linseed Oil Coccccevccccccccce 1 9 Pekoe, tlowery -~ lees e 
Linseed Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 9 lo 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 66s. to 92s, 
Good Ordinary . ~ 42 — 458. Of 
| Sugar, Museovado, pe ee 24s. 254. 
| West India Molasses ...... 13s. 04, to Lbs. Od, 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds | 6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d, 
Coals, Hetton ...cceccceeeeens 15 9 
woccccccecccccreccccce 1S 8 
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] ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
PLAYHOUSE PRICE NIGHTS. 

In consequence of the increased demand, FIVE MORE 
NIGHTS will be given, viz. on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1551. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 
By: — ars will be announced forthwith.—Pri 
2s, 6d. Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d. Gallery 
Two Pair, 2ls. One Pair and Pit Tier, ll. lls. 6d. 
2i. 2 Box Sei 8,5 nd 7s. Applications for 
I nd Tickets, to be made at the Box-oftice of the 
Theatre. 


The Opera to commence at Eight o’Clock. 

Ar Vn Hh , 7 a7 
TEW ZEALAND.—FOR PORT LY'T- 

4 TELTON, CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT, NELSON, 
and NEW PLYMOUTH, the first-class passenger-ship WIL 
LIAM HYDE, 533 tons register, lying in 
Docks, charte red and provisioned by the Canterbu Asso- 
ciation. To sail on the 15th of October. Rates of passa 
Chief cabin, a whole cabin between decks, 42/. ; second ¢ 
22/.; steerage, 161. For freight, passage, or further infor- 
mation, apply to the Canterbury Association, 9, Adelphi Te 
race; and for freight or passage, to J. Stayner, 110, 
church Street, Filby and Co. 157, Fenchurch Street ; or to 
Frederick Young, M ger of Shipping for the Canterbury 


Association, 74, Cornhill. 
AND CHAPTER 
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x y . 
HE DEAN OF 
“ WESTMINSTER being about to erect eight houses on 
the vacant ground between the Broad Sanctuary and Dean's 
Yard, near the West entrance of Westminster Abbey, invite 
parties desiring to have a residence in the vicinity of the 
courts of law and the Houses of Parliament to INSPECT 
on PLANS, at the office of the architect, G. G. Scott, Esq. 
€, Spring Gardens, who is instructed to consider such modifi 
citions therein as may, without interfering with the general 
design, accord with the taste or conv —- of parties willing 
to take a lease of one or more of the house 
The terms and conditions of the lease —" other particulars 
may be obtained on application to G. G. Vincent, Esq. 
Broad Sanctuary; or to H. A. Hunt, Esq. 4, Parliament 


Street, Westminster. 
yr . Te ETT 
Eos OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY. 
Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Advantages—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274,0007. was added to Policies at the lest Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 62}/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,047 6007. 
per Annum. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Societ 

For pa artic ulars apply = ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 

. New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exc sin 
Buildings. Established 1806, Policy-holders’ Ca 2 
Annual Income, 150,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2 001 4501. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors. 
The Rey. James Sherman, Chairman. 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. William John W ‘iiams 
ohn A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 





Income 180,0002. 









































the East India | 





y ‘ r 
WHERE TO BUY A DRESSING- 
CASE.—In no article perhaps is caution more neces- 
sary than in the purchase of a Dressing-case, for in none are 
the meretricious arts of the unprincipled manufacturer more 
frequently displayed. Mecut, 4, Leadenhall Street, near 
Gracechurch Street, has long enjoyed the reputation of pro- 
ducing a Dressing ‘case in the most finished and faultless 
manner. Those who purchase one of him will be sure of havy- 
ing thoroughly-seasoned and well-prepared wood or leather, 
with the fittings of first-rate quality. The prices range from 
1/. to 1007. ‘Thus the man of fortune and he of moderate means 
may alike be suited, while the traveller will find the Mechian 
Dressing-case especially adapted to his necessities.—1, Lea- 
denhall Street. 
TD ah . : 
( UR CLIMATE.—The practical effect 
and great privilege of the benevolent law of man’s nature 
is to enable him to live with comparative comfort in all cli- 
mates, seasons, and temperatures, if he adapt his clothing, 
food, &c. to his situation It is well known that cold does 
more injury to the body than heat, as it obstructs the circula- 
tion of blood. Great care should therefore be taken to pro 
tect the body from severe external cold by good warm cloth- 
ing ; of this fact Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent nye eet, generally 
apprise their customers at this season of the and they 
now are justified in raising their claim to the merit of making 
a closer study of these natural requirements, and having done 
more thas any other inventors in their branch of trade to pro 
0 J rraceful yet easy fitting clothes, caleu- 

































nd ain a proper amount of animal heat. 
The peculiarities of the climate of this couxtry have alwaysde 
manded a garment able to meet the sudden changes to which 
we are subject; this want is now for the first time fairly re- 
sponded to by a simple yet happy discovery, patented by a 
member of Messrs. NICOLL’S firm, whereby should a bleak 
north-easterly wind enforce a warm covering in the morning, 
and a genial mid-day or afternoon require a less cumbrous 
wrapper, the wearer may immediate’ and without the 
slightest trouble, effect the object of his wish, and, moreover, 
he will not incur danger by irely throwing aside his morn- 
ing friend. The price of this garment is but a trifling advane 
over this firm's ever popular Palett, the graceful appearance 
of which it retains. It will be sold by Messrs. NICOLL’S re- 
cognized Agents in the country. but in London only at 114, 
116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, CORNHILL. 


y x 7 it , 
CULPTORS’ or ARTISTS’ TOGL.— 
h The graceful folds of these ancient garments will always 
induce a strong artistic desire to pe 7 tuate their memory . 
The merit of present costu consists in its undoubted con- 
venience ; now Messrs. NICOLL have, by their inventions 
and in the employment of the first talent, endeavoured (they 
believe with much success) to accompany modern conve- 
nience with classie grace; this effort is particularly promi- 
nent in the new introduction called NICOLL’S TOGA, a 
garment that can be used in Railway or Carriage Travelling, 
either as a cloak for the shoulders or as a wrapper for the 
knees. The absence of sleeves, and the admitted ingenious 
registered contrivance recently applied, renders singular 
service, seeing that it may he devoted to ‘the use of a lady 
when travelling or in a shower of rain, for NICOLL’S TOGA 
is in many instances made completely proof against even a 
torrent. The prices are very moderate; those adapted for 
yachting or boating are only thirty-five shillings each ; but 
the price will of course increase in proportion to the richness 
of the materials used, some being prepared of the richest 
furs or velvets. They may be had in the country of Messrs 
NICOLL'S recognize in LONDON only at 114, 
116, 118, and 120, REGENT : 2, CORNHILL. 


= , 7 "TL 
YENIAL WARMTH.—This may now 
be attained in cold weather without the fatigue conse- 
quent upon using heavy and clumsy clothing, by Messrs. NI- 
COLL’S adaptation of Eider-down to male attire, a Patent 
for which was sought about two years since, but was after- 
wards abandoned, as the singularly treacherous material could 
not then be entirely ured ; but lately a mode by which the 
desirable result is accomplished was registered (6 and 7 Vic 
cap. 65) by H. J. and D. NICOLL, so that not only may Eider- 
down now be worn with comfort, but also with advan- 
tage, as the additional cost is but four or five shillings in the 
Paletot when thus made comple te. 

“ Eiders are found in gre numbers in Iceland and the 
Fern Islands, where their beautiful and delicate down is well 
known to be proof against the most severe cold ; and even the 
small quantity which can be compressed and concealed be- 
tween the two hands will serve in the formation of a Paletot, 
which, while it has most extraordinary lightr has, never- 
more warmth than the finest and thickest blanket. 
The great desideratum for a Winter Garment is thus arrived 
at.” The distinctive trade mark or title for this garment will 

be The Koh-i-noor Paletét, which, with Messrs NICOLL’S 
name and address, will be woven into the lining of each. 

Public inspection is invited either at Messrs. NICOLL’'S 

or at their Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 114, 
116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, 22, Cornhill, London, | 


"ILE KOH-I-NOOR PALETOT.—Mes 


NICOLL, in choosing the —— trade mark or title to 
their new invention, the LIGI T-COAT or PALE- 

TOT, composed of EIDE R Dow x have sought the best legal 
as to the course they should pursue in maintaining 
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Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; atthe City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 


<a; , : 
LADIES TRAVELLING, or during the 

DRIVE, the AQUATIC EXCURSION, or while other- 
wise exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and heated par- 
ticles of dust, will find ROW LANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irrita- 
bility, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation at- 
tending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckies, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate smoothness, 
and the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or 





of Bonuses. I ee 
wa fo ems Bonuses added 
| | | subsequently, theless 
Date of} Sum Original Premium. | to be further | 
Policy.| Insured increased 
annually. | | be 
| } | | 
| £ £s. d. SB «4 i | 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished. | } 13222 23 0 | Agents, 
sll 1000 | 33:19 2 ditto 23117 8 | ; 
1818 100Q | 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
_Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies | 
| Dotal with addi- 
Policy Date. Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. “* | Insured. added. ther increased. 
£ et) 2 ae | 
521 1807 900 98212 1 | 188212 1 | 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 | oo. 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 855817 8 | 


stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. | 


Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by A. Rowranp and 
Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers 


I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittias Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 

E. Lazenny and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has poseeeee. ae 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, 

&c. and is manufactured only at their old- “established py 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS an EFFICIENT 
CUE for DISEASES of the CHEST and INFLAMMA- 
TION of the LUNGS.—Mr. John Schoonenberg, of Parama- 
ribo, Surinam, had suffered for a considerable time ~ mph . 
severe cough, pains in the chest and side, and ultimatel: 
inflammation of the | and great fears were enterta’ ed 
that he was in a deep decilne : after the best endeavours of 
some of the most eminent doctors had failed to cure him, = 
tried Holloway’s celebrated Pills, which have restored hi 
to —— ae _and so satisfied is he of the result, that he 
strongly a ds their use to "all who 
suffer tome th complaints.—Sold rs all Druggists, and at 
Professor Hotwoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 

















their right to the sole use of this and other original titles 
which serve to distinguish their wares from er made by 
Messrs. NICOLL having for some years past had 
their trade-marks systematically and unfairly borrowed from 
them—borrowed is the mildest term that can be used, but the 
worst part has always been that the character of the original 
has been 
only in name being sold, the formation or style being gene 
rally very different. All Messrs. NICOLL’S authorized repre - 
sentatives in the United Kingdom and the Colonies will ex- 
hibit a document to the above effect, signed and sealed by H. 
J. and D. NICOLL, 114,116, 118, aa ‘120, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 
NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 


ESSRS. 
MENTS IN LONDON 


Are thus arranged (Excellence and Economy being conspi- 
cuous throughout.) 

In REGENT STREET, at Number 114, orders are taken for 
all kinds of the best Morning and Evening attire suitable for 
Gentlemen. 

The NEXT HOUSE 























Number 116, is connected with the 
above, as also with the other two houses, but is chietly devoted 
to the production of Naval and Military Uniforms, complete 
in every requisite accoutrement for Officers of the Line or 
Militia and Cadets’ outfits, Kc. 

At Number 118, specimens of Robes for the Pulpit, Bar, or 
Municipal office, may be seen and tested 

At Number 120 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing are prepared, 
with College Caps, Gowns, &c. as adapted for public or private 
schools , &c. 

In the SPACIOUS SHOW-ROOMS, extending over all 
the houses now enumerated, there isthe ever popular Pa- 
lett and Morning Coat ready for immediate use, and in all 
their varied adaptations for convenience or climate, together 
with Dressing-gowns and many articles constructed for 
luxurious ease, and a division exclusively for travelling and 
sporting, including all the new inventions of Vulcanized 
India rubber and other waterproofs, such as Fishing Boots, 
Capes, Souwesters, Life Belts, &c. &c. There is also a depart- 
ment for Liveries, where orders for single or several suits are 
well attended to. 

AT THE CITY ESTARL ISHMENT, 22, CORNHILL, 
Morning and Evening attire, with Paletéts, may be obtained 
as in Regent Street; but there simply specimens of the 
several other departments above described are submitted, 

The WHOLESALE and COUNTING-HOUSE DEPART- 
MENTS are, for the WEST-END, in WARWICK STREET, 
and in the CITY, CHANGE ALLE 

cI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
HIER SPRICHT MAN DEUTSCH. 

QUI SI PARLA ITALIANO. 
AQUI HABLASE EL ESPANOL. 














| 


le to injury by a bad copy or its representatives | 
| Spectator. 


| by T. 





is alddeenemneei dead ae 

THE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVEs 
and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and © 

inform their customers that their STOCK ~¥ Tespecy aaae 

articles is ready for sclection. In silver plate ate Useful 

from 24s. the pair; in silver, from 84s. the pai he prices arp 

London, seven doors from Gracec: shurch Stree = ir-—47, Coranin, 


[S._-GRE. a 
( ‘ORK HATS GREAT E XHIBITION, 


; Class 6, No. 58 0 
TRA LIGHTNESS, ‘specially canta a HATs 
durability. Weight from 3} ounces. The plig 
nature of Cork has at length realized for pve ve And poruny 
ticle of dress all the desidcrata whic h the M Important a 
been so long secking to combine anuf 


19s. 6d, Gaiwes, Sanvers and Ny h 
* pens and Nicot, 22, B 
= irchin Lane , Com. 


1 ECALFE and CO.’s NEW “PATTERN ATTERN 
























aT coolness api 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Sate Spor 
. nzes.— 
brush has the important advantage of s¢ me hin — he Tooth. 
to the divisions of the teeth, and ck aning then ‘oughly in. 


a ™m 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs oe st 
ning 


loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush . 

part ‘of the usual time, and inc apable ; of a thing 

nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable Fie finest 

Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hai leached 

brushes of improved grad air. Flesh. 

brushes, which act in the t surprising and cuccenafay 
n 













ner. enuine Smyrna Sponge, with its presery 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability - waa 
direct importations, dispensing with all interme eans of 








profits and destructive bleaching, and securing rep l 


a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Merx ALrE, B 
IN 
.’s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. GLEY, and 


[PD EXEFoRD' PURE FLUID Mac. 
N 


S1A has been for many years sanctio: 

emine of the medical profession as an exce re pl ae 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, i 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate famaten 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food 
infants from turaing sour during digestion Combined w . 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervese ing = ~ 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and effic * 
Prepared by Dixxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemis i 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves = 
Kelts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by alll respeet 
able Chemists throuzhout the empire. on 


——$. 
NEW AND CHEAPER E DITION OF 
“ MASTERMAN READY,’ 

A New Edition, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo. eo numerous Fp. 

ravings on Wood, price 12s. cloth, 
M: STERMAN READY; or the Wreck 
New Edition, complete in 2 vols. 


of the Pacific. By Captain ‘Manavar, C.B. 4 
By the same Author, 


THE SETTLERS in CANADA. 
dy MISSION: or Scenes in 
8v« 


‘tk PRIVATEER’S-MAN 100 Years Ago. 2 ¥¢ 


























Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Africa. 2 vols, fep. 





: nies 


Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loxamaxs, 








Just pub lished, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


YOLDEN DREAMS AND WAKING 
¥ REALITIES; being the Adventures of a Gold- 





Seeker in California and the Pacific Islands. By Wy- 
LIAM SHaw. x 
“All who wish to foresee the probable ‘ Waking 


realities’ from ‘golden dreams’ will do well to read 
Mr. Shaw's animated and graphic narrative,”—J£yi- 
tannia. 

**It is calculated to enlighten adventurers on al! 
they have to encounter and expect in California.” 
Globe. 

** Thecontents of the book are truthlike, 
adventures ‘numerous, and the narrative 
interesting.”— Economist. 


the author's 
Is extremely 


**No book on California has given a better lesson 
than these Adventures.” — Critic. 
**Mr. Shaw suffered and saw sufferings such as in 


fiction would seem unnatural. His career was one con- 
tinued series of hardships, privation, and labour, wi 
frequent danger and risk of life.” —Speetator. 
London: Smrru, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 
On Wednesday, oe a r Ist, — be published, 
6mo. rice e ls. 
\ R. MAC AU L Ay S TWO ESSAYS 
on RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES and on 
GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE. Forming 
the Eighth Part of Tar Traveccer’s Liprary. To 
be continued Monthly, price ls. each Part. 
Part 1 contains WARREN HASTINGS, by T. B. 
Macaulay. 
t 2 contains 
Part 3, LONDON in 1850-1851. 
Esq. 
Tart 4, 











LORD CLIVE, by 
By J. BR. 


T. B. Macaulay 
M‘Culloch, 


From the 
by W.H 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
With Notes and Illustrations, 


of CHATHAM, 


Wills. 

Part 5, WILLIAM PITT, 
B. Macaulay. 

Parts 6 and 7, MR. 8S. LAING’S JOURNAL OF A 
RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. Complete in Two Parts. 

Parts 9 and 10, on Nov. 1, will comprise a New Edie 
tion of EOTHEN, complete in Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each. 

London: Loxemay, Brown, Gree, and Lonemaxs. 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 9s, cloth, 

full gilt, 
ror LESHADOWS ; or Lectures on Our 
Lord’s Miracles as E arneste of the Age to Comé 
By Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D 
9 


EARL 

















Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. price 9s. each, cloth, full gilt, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or Lectures on the 
Boo of Revelation, delivered in Exeter Hall and at 
Crown Court Church. New Edition, revised and cor 
rected, with Indices. 





LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA MINOR, forming a Third Series of Apoc alypuc 
Sketches. Seventh Thousand, with Illustrations wr 
form with the above. 


4. . 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; or Lectures on the Book 

of Daniel. Fifth Thousand, price 9s. in foolseap Sv 
or 13s. morocco elegant. 


OUR FATHER! 
General and Special Occasions. 
3s. cloth gilt. 6. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual ot 
Christian Evidences. Eighth Edition, foolscap 5° 
price 3s. cloth gilt. 

Artuvr Hatt, Virtvr, and Co. 25, Paternost 


A Manual of Family Prayers for 
Fourth Edition, price 


er Row. 
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SELECT LIST OF SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh. 








HRISTIAN EVIDENCES.- Price Is. bound, SUM MARY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVIDENCES FOR TH E TRUTH AND 
) DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, By the late Betty Porrevs, D.D. Lord Bishop of London. With Definitions, Analyses 
the several Prop sitions, and Examination Questions. By James Boyp, LL.D. one of the Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 
«.* On the Christian Evidences no work has ever appeared so perspicuous in style, so lucid in arrangement, or sc convineing in argument, as thi 
“Summary” of Bishop Porteus ; and, to facilitate its introduction into our schools and seminaries of learning, the Editor has been induced to add to it such 
an apparatus as, he trusts, may enable even a schoolboy thoroughly to understand its statements, and feel the force of its reasonings. 
CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY ; comprising Extracts from the most distinguished Poets of this Country, from Chaucer 
to the Present Time, with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of the English Language. 
By DanteL SCRYMGEOUR, of Circus Place School. Price 4s 6¢. bound. 
% Taken altogether, the Class-Book of English Poetry is the best and compactest view of the subject we have seen, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical selec- 
tion for advanced scholars.” — Spectator. 4 ; s age? im y 
*,* The book may be had in Two Parts, price 2s. 6¢. each; Part I. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 
and Part Il. the Poets from Prior to Tennyson. 





REEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective; their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by the Greek 
Writers, with References to the Passages in which they are found. By the Rey. Witt1am Verrcu. Price 6s. 

* 4 most valuable addition to the literature of this country and of Europe.”— Spectator. 

« 4 monument of industry and research. * * * * ‘There cannot be a more useful book for the Greek composer, whether in prose or in verse.”- -Athenvum. 

# Classical scholars are much indebted to Mr. Veitch for this most elaborate and meritorious work.” —Classical Museum. 























ENERAL HISTORY ORES) —Evine 3s. bound, with a Map, ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY. By ALexanper 


Fraser TyTter, Lord Woodhouselee, Professor of Universal History in the University of Edinburgh. Continued to 1846; with a Chronological 


*,* This edition of a Work of great Educational Utility has been carefully revised, with the view of accommodating it in every respect to the purposes of 
Tuition. It is printed in a clear new type, and is illustrated with a Map of the World, which affords the means of tracing the fluctuating boundaries of 
empires, and the localities rendered memorable by warlike operations and other important events of Modern History. 


ENERAL HISTORY (ANCIENT).—Price 3s. bound, with a Map, ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By ALEexAnpDER 
Fraser Tyr_er, Lord Woodhouselee, Professor of Universal History in the University of Edinburgh. 
*,* The same care has been bestowed on the revision of the Ancient as of the Modern History, advantage having been taken of recent discoveries in the 
Histories of Greece, Rome, and Egypt, while very large and important additions have been made to the work throughout. 


UTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive of the Inorganie Matter of the Globe, and the Distribution of Organized 
Beings ; designed for the Use of Schools. By Epwarp IHvuGues, F.R.G.S. Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Head Master of the 
Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. With Eight Coloured Maps compiled by Wm. Hveues, F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geography in the 
College for Civil Engineers. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, price 3s. 6d. 
“ One of the best books of instruction which we have seen.”— Edinburgh Courant. 
LACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by Wm. Hucues, 
F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
“ The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has yet fallen in our way; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.”—English Journal of Education. 

















UTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY; PRINCIPALLY ANCIENT. With Introductory Explanations of the System of the World, 
and of the most Approved Methods of Studying and Teaching Geography ; for the Use of the more advanced Pupils of the High School of Edinburgh, 
and of the Students of the Universities. By Professor P1.Lans, of the University of Edinburgh. Price 4s. 6d. 








\ ANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, embracing the Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive Geography of England and Wales, 
IVE Scotland andIreland. By Wiu1am Hvenes, F.R.G.S.. &c. &e. With Four Maps, price 2s. 
“ This little Manual has a decidedly original character, marking its difference from and superiority to the ordinary run of school-books,”— Scotsman. 


‘ELECT ENGLISH POETRY, with Prose Introductions, Notes, and Questions: to which is added, an Etymological Appendix ot 
\J Greek, Latin, and Saxon Roots; for the Use of Schools and Private Reading. By Epwarp Hvuoues, F.R.G.S. Head Master of the Royal Naval 
Lower School, Greenwich Hospital; Author of “ Outlines of Physical Geography,” &c. Kc. Price 3s. 6d. 





ALESTIN E.—Price 3s. 6d. or with Map of Palestine, 4s, THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age to the 

Present Time: with Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of the He- 

brews. By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. With Questions for Examination, by ALEx. Rem, LL.D. late Rector 
of Circus Place School. 











\ ANUAL OF EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY, embracing the Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive Geography of the various 
Bt Countries of Europe. By Wiutiam Hvuanes, F.R.G.S. late Lecturer on Geography at the Training Institution, Battersea, and Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the College for Civil Engineers. With Two Maps, price 3s. 6d. 





‘COTLAN D.—Price 3s. 6d. bound, THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Parrick Fraser Tyrter, Esq.; Enlarged and Con- 
A) tinued to the Present Time by the Rev. James Taytor, D.D.; and adapted to the purposes of Tuition by Avex. Rem, LL.D. late Rector of the 
Circus Place School, Edinburgh. ‘ 





NGLISH GRAMMAR.—Price 1s. 6d. bound, THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a Series of Progressive 
b Exercises for the Use of Schools. By James DovG as, of Queen Street Academy, Edinburgh. 
A very successful effort tow ards supplying a theoretically sound and practically useful manual.” — Witness. 


CLOG CICERONIAN_2;; being a Selection from the ORATIONS, EPISTLES, and PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES of 
; CICERO. To which are added SELECTED LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. Edited by Professor Prttans ; with an English Preface and a 
ew Latin Notes, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. Price 3s. 6d. 


Fxzxcrses IN ATTIC GREEK, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By A. R. Carson, LL.D. F.R.S.E. &e. late Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh. Price 4s. bound. 


LA™ RUDIMENTS.—Price 2s. RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of the High School of Edinburgh. 
By W. M. Gunn, LL.D. one of the Masters of the School. 





Riewenta LINGUE GRECZ. Studio Jacon: Moor, LL.D. Emendavit auxitque Jaconus Tare, A.M. Cantab. Editio 


Quinta correctior. Price 2s. 6d, bound. 





peor FABULZE CUM INDICE. Edidit A. R. Carson, LL.D. Editio Sexta. Price 2s. bound. 





HH" SCHOOL VOCABULARY. By Samvex Lixpsay, A.M. Price 1s. bound. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 

CLXXVIII. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 

coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by 

the 23d, and BILLS for insertion by the 25th rvstant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCII.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for in- 
sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
before Tvrspay, the 30th inst.; and BILLS not 
later than Wepnespay, OcrobEr 1. 
London: LoneGMan, — and Co. 39, Paternoster 
ow. 


DR. NEWMAN'S NEW WORK, 
Which has received the thanks of the Catholics of 
Birmingham. 
This day is is published 8vo. 
ECTURES ON THE P ESEN T Po- 
SITION of CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. By 
Joun Henry Newman, D.D. Priest of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. st for ls. extra. 
mdon: Burns a ee rt, 17, Portman Street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


NEW PART OF DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
On Tuesday, ons. 30, Soy gt pens, Part XV. 


vo. 4 
Ditoxary of PRACTICAL MEDI- | 
CINE. By James Cortanp, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Volumes I. and II. 8vo. price ‘Bl. cloth; and Parts 











X. XI. XII. XIII. and XIV. price 4s. 6d. each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
IMPROVED NAVAL GUNNERY. _ 
This day, with numerous Plates, 8vo. 21s. 
A TREATISE ON NAVAL GUN- 
NERY. Dedicated, by special permission, to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Howarp Dovetas, G.C.B. &c. Third Edi- 
tion, a ~ and enlarged. 
Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. 
QHEEP-FARMING IN NEW 





ZEA- 


LAND.—Just published, a Lithographed Map of | 


rt of the GREAT PLAINS of the CANTERBURY 
ETTLEMENT; showing the Lands selected by the 
first body of Colonists, and the adjoining Pasturages, 
with the Site of Port Lyttelton and Lyttelton, Roads, 
Rivers, Woods, &c. from an official Map, "just re- 
ceived. Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, in return for 34 stamps. 
TreLawNry SAUNDERS, 


6, Charing Cross; and the | 


Canterbury Colonists’ Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace Lon- | 


don. 


NEW WORKS ON THE STU f OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAG 
By Dr. A. Hemann, Professor at University College. 
IFTY LESSONS on the ELEMENTS 
of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
ATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
from ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 
id. London: D. Nurt, 270, Strand. 


Second Edition, enlarged and improved, price 3s. 6d. cl. 
HE MODERN READER AND 
SPEAKER: a Selection of Poetry and Prose 
from the Writings of Eminent Authors, with copious 
Extracts for Recitation, preceded by Outlines of the 
Principles of Elocution, comprising a variety of Exer- 
cises, from the simplest Articulation to the utmost ex- 
tent of Vocal Expression. With a system of Gesture, 
illustrated by Diagrams, and a Plan of Notation. By 
Davip Cnaries Beit, Professor of Elocution and Eng- 
lish Literature, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Speech and 
Theory of Elocution.” 
Dublin: James M‘Grasuan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street; Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, London, 
and Live rpool; 3 and all Bookselle TS. 








~ On Wedne sday, 24th Sept. in large 12mo. 3s. 33. 6d. bd. 

| OMER’S ILIAD: Books I. VI. XX. 

and XXIV. From Bekker’s Text as revised by 
Mr. Veitch. With a copious Vocabulary. For the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. By James Ferovsson, 
M.D. F.E.1.8. Rector of the West End Academy, Aber- 
deen; and Editor of ‘*Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books 
I. and Il. with copious Vocabulary.” 

The Vocabulary contains an explanation of every 
word that occurs, and a translation of the more difficult 
assages. 
tdinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp. London: Simpxrin, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 
MPUS AND ITS’ INHABI- 
TANTS, A Narrative Sketch of the Classical My- 
thology. With an Appendix containing a Survey of 
the Egyptian Mythology in its relation to the Classical, 
and a brief Account of the different Names and Attri- 
butes of the Divinities, Demigods, and Heroes. For 
the Use of Schools and Private Students. By Ac- 
nes Smitru. Edited by Joun Carmicnart, M.A. one 
of 4 Classical Masters of the High School of Edin- 
burg 








Edinburgh: Outver and Boyp. London: Simpkry, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 
MR. ARNOLD'S - — K GRAMMARS AND 





ERC 
In 8vo. price tee. ‘Gd. the Second Edition of 
A GREEK GRAMMAK; intended asa 
sufficient Grammar of Reference for SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. By the Rev. T. K. Aryoup, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 5s.; 
or with the Appendix of Dialects, 6s. 
The Account of the DIALECTS may be had _ sepa- 
rately, price ls. 6d. 
oy he FIRST GREEK BOOK: 
Mein s First Latin Book. Second Edition, 5s. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
ACCIDENCE With me Exercises, and Vocabula- 


ry. Fourth Edition. $ 
4. PRACTICAL INT to GREEK 










c 
LODUCTION 





PROSE COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition. 5s. 6d. 
5. A COND PART of 4 ABOVE WORK on the 
— PARTICLES. 6s. 


PRACTICAL to GREEK 
consTitt ING. 


6s. 6 
. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES, 6s. 6d. 


— RODUCTION 


12mo. cloth, 5s. | 


| only, 


————_____ 
NEW WORK. 


THE LILY AND THE BEE; AN APOLOGUE OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE ; 


MR. WARREN’S 


By the Author of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” 
Will be published on the 22d, price 5s. bound in cloth gilt. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London ; to be had of all Booksellers 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, A WEEKLY JOURNAL; 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Will be published on the 29th instant, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 
each, in cloth. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTs, 


Price Three Shillings in cloth. 
Published at 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 


i, 


Volumes I. and IT. 


may be had, price 5 
Also, Price 5s. 6d, 





In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
HE SONGS of the BIRDS; or Analo- 
| gies of Animal and Spiritual Life. By the Rev. 
W. E. Evans, M.A. Prebendary of Hereford, and Au- 
thor of “* Family Prayers.” 

Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
EVERY ONE TO HIS TASTE: WOOL-GROW- 
ING VERSUS GOLD-DIGGING. 

Just published, 2d. TN post in return for 3 stamps, 
ie TO INTENDING SHEEP- 

FARMERS in NEW ZEALAND. By Freperick 
A. WELD, Esq. 
| TRELAWNEY Sav INDERS, Charing Cross, London. 











q “Great Marlborough “Street. 


COLBURN AND CO-3 NEW WORKS. 


RS. MATTHEWS; or Family Mys- 


teries. A Novel. By Mrs. Trooper. 


) 
II. 
, we WITHERS. By Gera.prve 
al E. Jewspury, Author of ‘* Zoe,” &c. 


* Full of cleverness and originality.”—Zxaminer. 


1. 

PAIN AS IT IS. By G. A. Hoskrns, 
Esq. Author of * Travels in Ethiopia,” ‘‘ A Visit 

to the Great Oasis,” &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


bound. IV. 
eek a Tale. By the Author of 
Lt “Lady Alice.” 3 vols. 


ARNOLD'S SELECTIONS FROM OVID’sS META- 
MOR? .- SEs, - ITH ENGLISIL yore. 
dy, in 12mo. price ‘ 


Part II. con- 












7} CLOG. i "OV IDIAN A, 

1, taining Selections from "the METAMOR- 
PHOSES. With ENGLISH NOTES. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Kercurver Arnonp, M.A. Rector of Lyn- 


don, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
ECLOG.E OVIDIAN EX, Part I. Seventh Edition, 
2s. 6d. This Work is from the Lateinisches Elemen- 
tarbuch of Professors Jacob and Diring, and has an 
immense circulation on the Continent and in America. 


YOMPANION TO THE PSALM AN 
HYMN BOOK. By Groror Fornes. Poe ~4 
Edition of Congregational Psalmody, for Four Voices, 
Organ or Piano, with Words, dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Revs. Dr. Spry, Dale, Baring, Gurney, 
&e. 5s. in cloth, gilt-edged. Published by Wright, Pall 
Mall, Rivington, Hatchard, and all Book and Music 
Sellers. At the request of several of the clergy, another 
edition is published with the words of the Psalms 
for the Bishop of London’s Selection. 
“Mr, Forbes is entitled to more than praise for his 
laudable exertions— success.”— Weekly Messenger. 


PORTUNES EPITOME OF THE 


FUNDS.—Now ready, price 6s. the Sixteenth 




















| Edition of this popular GUIDE to the FUNDS, Eng- 


| India 


| Just published, in post Svo. 


upon the Plan of | 





lish, Foreign, and American; including Railways and 
Joint Stock Banks. Arranged and revised by D. Monier 
Evans, Author of the ‘‘ Commercial Crisis, 1847-8.” 

The new edition includes the late Sardinian Loan, 
the arrangements for the Mexican Three per Cent 
Conversion, and all other changes in the Public Securi- 
ties of the day. 

eTTs, Sox, and Srrer, Publishers (by appointment) 

of the Ordnance Map of England, 8, Royal Exchange. 


MESSRS. HOPE AND CO.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

HE PRESENT CRISIS IN EGYPT, 

in Relation to our Overland Communication with 

Price ls. 

2. RAMBLES THROUGH ROME, Descriptive of 
the City and its Inhabitants. By the Chevalier Dr 
Cuyaretarn. Price 12s. *d. At all Libraries. 

3. LIGHTS and SHADES on a TRAVELLER'S 
PATH. By Jaxer Roperrson. Price 12s. 6d. 

London: Horr and Co. Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
borough Street ; by whom Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, 
&e. are Printed and Published very greatly under the 
usual charges. 

NEW WORK ON NEW ZEALAND. 
with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 

DISTRICTS OF 
with passing No- 
By Epwanp 
the 

















THE SOUTHERN 

NEW ZEALAND; a Journal: 
tices of the Customs of the Aborigines. 
SuHorttanp, M.A. Cantab. Extra-Licentiate of 
Royal College ot Physicians. 

“ Having been employed in the service of the Colo- 
nial Government of New Zealand, in the capacity of 
Protector of the Aborigines, the author of this volume 
had abundant opportunities of making himself ac- 
quainted, not only with the general aspect and charac- 
ter of the country, but more especially with the habits 
and mode of life of the natives. The re port which he 
gives of both in this abstract from the notes of his jour- 
nal is highly interesting, and cannot but prove exceed- 
ingly valuable to settlers in that country.”—John Bull. 

London: 


Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomMans. 





| eal 


i 
NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHE nd = W. AND R. CHAMBERS, 
‘ 6d. in fancy boards 
H: \MBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE 
PEOPLE, Volume XI. 
Contents: No 81. The Isthmus of Suez—g9, 
mal Instincts and Intelligence—83. Realized Wishes: 
a Tale—8t. Troubadours and Trouveres—g5, New 
Zealand—86. Tour of Fontenay; and the Heiress of 
the Vaughans—87. Industrial Investments and Asso. 
ciations—88. Lord Brous gham. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards 
E CLOG EX HORATILI POEM ATI. 
4 BUS. With Introduction and Notes in English, 
Edited by Drs. Scumrrz and Zumpr. Forming one of 
the Volumes of the Latin Section of Chambers’s Bay. 
cational eee: 
rice ls. in fancy boards, 
I Is TOR Y OF SCOTLAND, Bry 
Freperica Rowan. Forming the Nineteenth 
Volume of Chambers’s Library for soumg Foople. 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; . Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, L ondon ; ; D. N. Chia ae Ts, Glasgow: 
J. M* Glashan, ‘Dublin ; $ and sold by all Booksellers, 


R. BENT L E Y's 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. 

With an Introduction on the Language; 

cal Notices; an Account of the Periods in which each 

principal Author lived and wrote, so far as Literatuy 

was affected by such history, and Observations on the 
Works themselves. 

By Rev. R. 

Professor of Classics at King 


Ani- 


Biographi- 


W. Browse, 
*s College, London. 
II. 
Third Edition, in post 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.RAS. 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Achadoe. 
By the Rev. Cuarces Forster, B.D. Author of “ 
One Primeval Language,” 
Rector of Stisted, Essex ; and one of the Six Preachers 
of Canterbury Cathedral; formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 


The 


1. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
LADY AVICE; 
A Novel. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 
SCENES IN SCINDE. 


sy Lieut. Burton, : 
Author of ‘Goa and the Blue Mountains,” &e. 
v. 

In post 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MANILLA 
AND THE PIILLIPPLNES, 

In 1848, 1849, and 1850. By Ronert McMickrxe. 

VI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN, 

From the unpublished Letters and Journals of Politi- 
and Military Officers employed in Affghanistan 
throughout the entire period of Briti-h connexion 
with that country. By Jonn WILLIAM Kave. Pr 

®,* Written from the unpublished Letters and — 
nals of the most distinguished Military avd Politica 


Officers employed in Affghanis‘an, throughout the me 
jon with that country, 





mentous years of British conse W. i. 
| including the unpublished correspondence of Sr 

Macnaghten, Envoy Minister at the fase of Caubul: 
the Letters and Journals of Sir A. Burnes; of ne 
Eldred Pottinger (including bis Jcurnal et the Si 2 
of Herat); of Captain Arthur Con olly including t 

Journal ofehis Bokkera Captivity); of Sir Jasper 
Nicolles (Commander-in- -chief of the Indian Army ; 
the Correspondence = = nerals Elphinsto:e, 5! a 


| of Shah Sooj: ah 
I 








Pollock, Nott, Sale, _: together with the Letters 
poe Khe 1, Futteh Jung, and Moon- 
she Mohun Lal; all now first published trom the ori- 
ginal Manuscript. + 
Ricuarp Bextiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 









jon: Printed by Joserm Crayton, . 
‘ounty of Middlesex, briner, at the 
ree. and Josern Cravrox, No. 10, Crane Court, vit - 
sin the West, in the © ty of La we 
and Published by the aforesaid Joserm CLayton, at? ee 
lington Street, in the Precinet of the and, sm P 
Ccunty of Middlesex.—Sarvarpar, 2 Oth SercemMBeR 
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